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CARTER’S GRAIL. 


By FRANK L. STICK. 


RADY always 

affirmed, and I 

agree with 

him, that the 

most success- 

ful of the 

guides were 

not the “grand masters”’ 
of woodcraft, but rather 
those who were experts 
in the science of diploma- 
cy. In fact, as he tersely explained the 
matter, it was really little of guiding to 
guide. To follow a blazed trail, to lead 
the hunter of game or the angler for fish 
to and from the spot where his quarry 
might be found, these were only minor 
considerations—things most any lumber 
jack could accomplish as well as Brady 
himself, who, let me state, was conceded 
to be the most expert in his vocation of 
all those men of the woods, who, at the 
standard rate of three fifty per day, led, 
fed, cuddled and catered generally to the 
city sportsmen who tarried at the village 
of Shishabogama. Versatile the guide 
must be. Versed in woodcraft certainly, 
but above all he must be a student of 
human nature. You can understand, no 
doubt, that to guide for one week a Chi- 
cago politician and the next a minister 
of the Gospel, and to hold conversation 
with each of them and yet not offend 
their sensibilities by any word or action, 
is a prodigious, brow-creasing undertak- 








ing. Yet this is all in a season’s work 
for the guide. Who, I wonder, has ever 
read the tiniest bit of prose or verse in 
which our guide is portrayed as anything 
but a story teller of Munchausenian 
prowess. In reality a good raconteur 
among these men isa rarity. Brady was 
the exception, and this brings me at once 
to the story I have to tell, which is really 
Brady’s story. 

When I say a congenial party were 
gathered at the island resort on the night 
I have in mind, the statement seems en- 
tirely unnecessary—for, as I look back 
in retrospection, it seems to me that the 
big cabin never contained any but well 
balanced parties. The scene comes plain- 
ly to me. There blaze the birch logs in 
the wide brick fireplace—a real bean hole 
fireplace, the home of an uneulogized 
delicacy that outrivals the bean of Boston 
as the Aurora Borealis might outshine 
our Statue of Liberty. Like so many 
cream fed cats, basking before the blaze, 
are seven or eight sportsmen and guides. 
A wealthy real estate man, a railroad 
president, an engineer on his vacation, a 
half-breed guide and a lumber jack, 
turned guide through the summer. All 
rubbing footwear democratically and each 
man smoking. The city men with their 
cigars; the guides sucking Peerless loaded 
and uniformly dingy pipes that vary only 
in shape. 

Sitting by a spider-legged table, dab- 
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bling in a game of Seven Up, are a con- 
firmed angler and a fat alderman who 
was once a huckster of pork. To one 
side, the host, stout and rubicund of face 
—beaming over the assembly like some 
ancient English inn-keeper, as we imagine 
them from Dickens’ delineations. Back 
in the half-gloom, chair tilted to the wall, 
his feet clearing the floor by six inches, 
is Jim Brady. To find this little man in 
any gathering would necessitate a search 
of the outskirts. Probably this fact was 
due to his desire to hide from the eyes 
of mankind a long tear that always 
adorned the exact centre of the back of 
every coat he possessed. The lumber 
jack was telling of a huge muscalloage 
he had fastened to in Squirrel Lake—a 
monster fish that dragged his canoe 
hither and yon hour after hour, until, at 
last becoming doubtful of his ability to 
land it single-handed, he had seized an 
opportune moment, as they dashed mad- 
ly past a small pine studded island, to 
leap ashore and fasten the heavy line to 
a tree. He had then, it seems, gone in 
search of assistance—returning later only 
to find that the island had completely 
vanished. Of course no one believed 
this shop-worn tale—not even the fat 
alderman, who had once been a huckster 
of pork and who recked not of things 
above civil government. 

When the laughter (in which the lum- 
ber jack laughed first, last and best) had 
subsided, some one, I think it was the 
habitual angler, asked Brady for a story 
and added the wish that it might be a 
true one without decorations. 

“This limiting a feller to truth,” an- 
swered Brady, readily enough, “is scurce- 
ly a square deal—specially after listening 
to the story we have just heard. How- 
ever, I’ll do the best I kin, but if mine 
is neither as funny nor as exciting as the 
story George just got shet of, you kin 
blame it onto yourselves. Some of you 
here may not see anything in the yarn 
worth listening to. I never fully under- 
stood it myself, and I was more mixed 
up in the affair than any one excepting 
Carter. Carter says it was a deep psy- 
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chical significance, and mebbe thet’s what 
it was. 

“Tt occurred the first trip Carter took 
up north here. In course he’s been into 
these here parts every season since and 
it ain’t no secret that he wrote for me 
every time, notwithstanding our first 
jaunt wasn’t what you might call a roar- 
ing success. Carter says it only goes to 
show the perversity of human nature. 

“T was guiding up to Papoose Lake 
and was just finishing with a lawyer from 
Boston, when Carter come along. Alec 
Mott, who runs the resort there, arranged 
things, and asked me to take him for his 
three weeks and show him a good time, 
which same was agreeable to me. You 
must understand that Carter was young in 
them days and as awkward as a woman 
at fishing, but he knew this as well as 
any one and was willing to learn. He 
wasn’t like most of the green hands that 
come up here arter reading a lot of books 
on musky and bass fishing, writ by fellers 
in the East. He didn’t think he knew 
all there was to know on the subject, and 
so in course he was that much easier to 
learn. 

“He kim at me first thing like this: 
‘Brady,’ he says, ‘I be a regular chill- 
blainey, stone-bruisy tenderfoot at this 
fishing business. My entire experience 
is limited to boyhood days, when a three- 
inch bullhead sailing over my shoulder 
brought a thrill to my bosom I haven’t 
been able to equal the retrospect of. I 
kim into your kentry here to satiate my 
soul with fishing—to satisfy a primordial 
desire for things out-of-doors that of late 
is causing contracts and coupons to ap- 
pear like instruments of Morpheus. By 
jolly!’ he says, ‘let me fish all day where 
I won’t see a two-legged mortal from 
sun-up till dark, and at night let me 
slumber on a bed of balsam where the 
breath of the winds of heaven kin lull 
me to sleep. Give me of venison and 
fish roasted over wood coals and give 
me tea cooked in a tomater can.’ Says 


he: ‘You help me to attain these here 
things of my heart’s desire, Jim Brady, 
and the blessing of a man surfeited with 




















civilization will rest on your head for 
ever more!’ 

“Yes, gentlemen, that’s just the line 
of talk he slung at me—breath of the 
winds of Heaven; blessing of a man sur- 
feited with civilization—I remember it 
like it happened yesterday ; but for some 
reason, I reckon becuze it come so nat- 
ural-like, it didn’t seem a mite onnatural. 
Any ways, I took him at his word, and 
for three days we fished Papoose Lake 
in seeming peace and contentment. As 
I say, what with the good bass and pike 
fishing, the fine weather and the frying- 
pan lunches I cooked every day, things 
seemed to be going smooth. So I was 
a bit surprised, as we were returning to 
camp one evening, when Carter began to 
talk at me this way: ‘Jim,’ he says, ‘we 
have had a first-rate time these three 
days and I don’t want you to think any- 
thing I say is in any way a complaint. 
The fact of the matter is, I want to git 
shet of every suggestion of civilization, 
’way off som’ers in the primeval forest. 
Ain’t there some place in this here bound- 
less stretch of country,’ he sez, warming 
to his subject, ‘where we can be by our 
lonesomes? A place where for a week 
or two we won’t see human mortal ?— 
specially skirts,’ sez he. ‘I’ve smelt 
wood-smoke at twilight and heered the 
birch log burning, but what my soul 
craves particular is to git beyond the 
ranges. They’s suthin lost beyond the 
ranges,’ he adds. 

“T’ve found,” philosophized Brady, 
“there’s a time comes in every man’s 
life when he imagines it’s his bounden 
duty to go and discover the North Pole 
or carry Christianity to heathen African- 
ders. There’s suthin mighty alluring to 
most people in the idee of entering the 
wilderness with nothing but a compass 
and a slab of sweet chocolate and a 
trusty rifle. It’s nice to think about. 
Contemplating a hardship past or future 
allus is good fun, but I have found that 
one day and night away from cheese- 
cloth and other modern conveniences in 
the fly season satisfies most of us. How- 
ever, there are a few exceptions—about 
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one out of every twenty mebbe—and it 
seemed to me Carter might be the odd 
man. 

“Now, for considerable time I had it 
in my mind to go down Snake River to 
where it jines Creeping Stone. At that 
time no white man had taken the trip to 
my knowledge, though the Injuns did 
go down every year arter deer. I sug- 
gested it to Carter and told him arter we 
reached Stone River we could go down 
it a couple of days. There was good 
musky fishing in Stone, so the Injuns 
said, and I reckoned we could get a fish 
worth mounting, which was one of the 
things Carter was arter most partic’lar. 
To please him I told him a heap con- 
cerning the bears and side-hill gougers 
and swamp augers that lurked along the 
river, and got him sure eager to go; so 
at last nothing would do but that we 
must start the following morning. When 
I asked him would: he rather take the 
trip in the canvas canoe or the bark 
canoe, he says ‘ Bark!’ immejut—cause, 
as he said, it was the most poetiker of 
the two. 

“Alec took us from Papoose to Snake 
River in his wagon, and I tell you straight 
it was a rough ride. The tote road goes 
through a stand of burnt timber, and just 
at the edge of the woods our horses got 
skeered at a couple of cub bears that 
were feeding on berries by the roadside. 
The team ran Slam! bang! for near a 
mile afore we could stop them. Carter 
was tickled to death; ‘lowed it was a 
good omen and all that. From the road 
we portaged the duffle over a half-hour 
trail to the river—Carter toting a 30- 
pound pack with a tump line and imagin- 
ing he was a genuine timber cruiser. He 
sot in the bow of the canoe, with his 
baby gun acrost his knees and spatted 
away at everything he saw. He started 
four or five deer in ten miles, and it were 
a big temptation fer him—a big tempta- 
tion. When a white flag would go flap- 
flapping into the bush, he would jerk up 
that gun of his and sight long and lov- 
ingly. 

“Arter we had gone a few miles he 
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got talkative. ‘Jim,’ he ’ud say, ‘was 
you ever in a wilder piece of country 
than this—a locality more ontramelled 
by civilization? Just imagine,’ he said, 
‘that we be discoverers, exploring a river 
unpolluted by foot of man, ’cepting In- 
juns.’ 

“The timber grows higher and thicker 
on Snake the further you get from the 
lake, and, take it all through, it’s mighty 
purty—specially in the morning and even- 
ing when the shadders are long and soft. 
Why, some places, a person kin look 
down the river, where the trees come 
down to meet the riffles, and see every 
color of the rainbow—yes, sir, every 
color. I was enjoying the trip myself 
and as fer Carter he was plum tickled to 
death. He shot a wood duck, and when 
we stopped to eat I fried it in onions and 
he ‘lowed it was the best he ever ate. 
When we finished the grub he took a 
couple of cigars out of his box, but just 
as he was about to light his’n he thought 
of suthing. ‘Jim,’ he says, ‘be it a com- 
mon practice for explorer people to take 
Havanas into the woods?’ and when I 
told him No, it weren’t, he borried my 
old cob pipe and done his best to git 
some enjoyment out of it. 

“Along about 2 in the afternoon we 
found a stretch of water deep enough for 
fishing. Carter got out his short rod 
and fastened a No. 8 spoon. He were 
reciting a poem concerning an Injun 
named Hiawatha when he hooked a siz- 
able musky, which we landed, and the 
strikes come pretty regular for some 
time. The biggest fish we landed was 
only some 10 pounds, but it were Car- 
ter’s first and he was sure some tickled. 
In course I couldn’t tell what we was 
liable to happen onto, and I kept an eye 
open for rough water. Carter were so 
eager looking for b’ars and hodges and 
sech, he never would have noticed nothing 
so ordinary as roaring rapids. The fust 
porky we saw on the trip he wanted to 
ketch alive. Guess he ’lowed he could 
tame it and introduce it into perlite sas- 
siety. Arter I told him what it was, he 
wanted to shoot it; said he had heered 
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porcupine tails were good eating. Course 
I didn’t ‘low him to, and not just because 
they’s a law agin it, either. I know my- 
self blame well what it means to be lost 
in the timber, and porky meat is about 
the only chuck a feller kin git a hold of 
—onless he’s toting a gun. 

“‘So we kept paddling down that purty 
river—Carter getting gladder and glad- 
der the further we got. As the poet 
feller says, joy certain were onconfined 
in Carter’s bosom. And, just then, as 
we slid peacefully along, I heard the first 
disturbing voice of the day—a dog bark- 
ing. Yes, sir! ’way back in that bound- 
less reach of primeval forest, the solitude 
of virgin nature were cracked by the 
voice of an ordinary shepherd dog. Car- 
ter heard it and asked me what it was, 
and in course I didn’t know what to say, 
so I says ‘Timber wolf.’ It pleased him 
mighty and relieved my mind for a minit, 
Any ways, I began to think, and the 
more I thunk, the plainer it come to me 
that it must a-been a dog belonging to 
Injuns, out berrying. 

“The canoe occupied all my attention 
arter this—the river narrowing and get- 
ting swifter and swifter, and from what 
the Injuns had told me I knew we must 
be getting close onto Stone. The stream 
made a suddint twist just below a big hill 
and I was paddling for dear life to keep 
off the bank, when I heered a surprised 
exclamation and a groan from Carter. I 
looked up quick, and the first thing I see 
was Stone River, flowing quiet and 
peaceful right in front of us, and, stand- 
ing in the water, I also see three as purty 
red mooey cows as ever chawed a cud. 
I let my gaze wander up’ards and saw, 
first, a nice white farmhouse with green 
shutters, a red barn and a couple of sheds 
to match—all of it backed by a truck 
garden and a stand of corn that ’ud make 
an Illinois farmer blink his eyes.” 

Brady’s tilted chair dropped to the 
floor with a bang, as he reached into the 
fireplace for a brand. Then silence en- 


sued, while tobacco smoke billowed in a 
musty cloud around his head, rising 
sinuously until caught by an air current 




















that wafted it straight to the big chimney. 

“Well,” he said after a while, rising 
and stretching till the rent in his coat 
gaped like a big catfish’s mouth, “I 
reckon I’ll turn in. It’s been clouding 
up for some time and if we gits a bit of 
rain I figure on good fishing come morn- 
ing.” 

“QO! but wait a moment, Jim,” inter- 
rupted the alderman hastily. ‘Aren’t 
you going to favor us with the rest of 
your interesting narrative ?”’ 

“Honest, Judge,” yawned the guide, 

they ain’t nothing more to tell, if that’s 
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what you mean. Carter said as how his 
dream were shattered, what with the 
cows and red barn and standing corn; so 
we bunked at the Swede farmer’s that 
night and started back early the following 
morning. And you can know,” he added, 
“it were a glum trip, coming back.”’ 

Though the man of politics—a one- 
time huckster of pork—sought his bed 
of fragrant pine boughs with a puzzled, 
unsatisfied mien, we who were older to 
the piny land understood. Then, too, it 
had also been our fate to have taken the 
same trip down Snake River. 


OLD MISSOURI. 


From Atchison to Pemiscot—McDonald to Adair— 

DeKalb to Wayne and back again, none with you can compare. 
From Ripley up to Harrison, and down again to Stone; 

From Pike to Cass you’re in a class of greatness all alone. 
And be it hay, or be it corn or barley, oats or wheat; 
Missouri—bless the dear old State—she simply can’t be beat! 


From Rockport down to New Madrid—Cassville to Bowling Green— 
Troy to Lamar, where’er you are, your greatness may be seen. 

From Jackson to Caruthersville, and back to old St. Joe, 

From Scott to Ray, or Nodaway, from Benton to Monroe. 

For hogs and mules, for sheep and steers, for luscious fruits to eat, 
Missouri—bless the dear old State—she simply can’t be beat! 


From north to south, from east to west, across and up and down; 
From Oregon to Doniphan—prairie, hill and town. 

From Ozark hills to where the “Tarks” roll down their murky flow; 
From Holt to Dent—just like “‘hell-bent’”’—and you'll agree, I know, 
That be it metal, be it grain; or, better, maidens sweet, 
Missouri—bless the dear old State—she simply can’t be beat! 


I’ve roamed your hills, I’ve swum your creeks, and loafed beneath your trees, 
’Twas in your schools I learned the rules and lisped my A-B-Cs. 

I know your ev’ry golden worth—for I am proud to say 

I op’ed my eyes, gave my first cries, in grand old Callaway. 

And, knowing you for what you’re worth, I hasten to repeat: 
Missouri—bless the dear old State—she simply can’t be beat! 


Though life’s stern duties call away, I often think of thee; 
I often dream of wood and stream, and roam thee fancy free. 
And when life’s toil for e’er is done—its burdens laid away— 
Beneath your sod I oft have trod I want my bones to lay 





Till Gabriel blows his trump 


and then I’ll rise and shout with glee: 


Missouri—bless the dear old State—is Heav’n enough for me! 


—Will M. Maupin in Missouri School Journal. 


HUNTING BIG GAME IN AFRICA. 


By Pror. ROBERT L. GARNER. 


O THE average sportsman the dis- 
cussion of new and fruitful fields 
for the chase is always a fresh and 

“SS interesting subject. Although he may 
not entertain the hope of ever reaching 

them, they possess a certain fascination for 
him which only one having the instincts 

of the hunter can realize. For more than 

20 years I have periodically hunted over 
some of the best hunting grounds of the 
western hemisphere and during the past 
15 years have hunted over vast areas of 
Africa. During these long decades I 
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New World into populous centres of 
human industry, and others, on both sides 
of the earth, decimated of their once 
abundant game or gradually monopo- 
lized by a few individuals, until the cas- 
ual sportsman of limited means has 
been practically excluded from the chase. 

There are, however, a few great sport- 
ing fields yet available to hunters of 
modest means and some that human 
energy and greed cannot easily reclaim from Nature’s first intention. One of 
these is the delta region of the Ogowe River in West Central Africa in the 
vicinity of Cape Lopez, just south of the Equator and within easy reach of the 
coast. This region abounds in a combination of broad, grassy plains, traversed 
by shallow lagoons and narrow belts of jungle and surrounded by extensive 
areas of primeval forest and impenetrable jungle, the latter constituting an ideal 
breeding ground for all manner of big game and the former an ideal hunting 
ground, over which the hunter can pass with comparative facility. It must not 
be supposed, however, that there are no difficulties to be overcome. The task of 
traveling on foot over wide reaches of sandy plains, through deep marshes or tan- 
gled brush, demands great physical endurance and the constant danger of attack 
in the open plains is sufficient to tax the courage of the most inveterate hunter. 
In this locality, extending for many leagues southward and toward the interior, 
there is an abundance of big game, such as elephants, hippopotami, buffalo, an- 
telopes, wild pigs and leopards, together with an infinite number and variety of 
smaller kinds, including many species of excellent game birds, such as the wild 
peacock, horned toucan, pigeons and water-fowl. Although easy of access from 
the coast, its geographical location and remoteness from the usual highways of 
travel give this territory immunity from the pot hunter. 
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Few sportsmen have 
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hitherto found their way into it; conse- 
quently, it has not yet been devastated as 
many of the favorite fields elsewhere 
have been. 

For the benefit of those who may de- 
sire to try their bow in this part of the 
world, it may aid them in arranging such 
an outing to know the conditions and re- 
strictions of the colony before coming to 
the field. The territory is under the con- 
trol of the French Government, which, 
having a monopoly on gun powder, in- 
hibits its importation from any other 
country. It is therefore necessary to pro- 
cure the powder in France in order to 
have it admitted. Loaded cartridges, how- 
ever, for all standard models of Amer- 
ican rifles and shotguns can be procured 
through the agencies in Paris and are 
then admitted into the colony free of 
duty, or, at most, with only a nominal 
import duty; but it is necessary to trans- 
port loaded ammunition as baggage, be- 
cause the steamers are not allowed to 
carry it as freight. Guns of foreign 
make are admitted upon payment of du- 
ties ranging from Io to 50 francs, accord- 
ing to class. A permit to carry arms 
(costing from 3 to 7% francs) is re- 
quired for each weapon, and is good for 
one year in any part of the colony. 
Within the political district of Cape 
Lopez a license fee of 500 francs is de- 
manded for the privilege of hunting, but 
in all other sections of the colony the 
permit to carry arms includes the privi- 
lege of hunting. The killing of young 
elephants is the only restriction and that 
is only enforced by the seizure of the 
ivories so procured; but every true 
sportsman will readily recognize the wis- 
dom of such a law and most of them will 
voluntarily respect it. 

There are two distinct species of ele- 
phant in this region—one of which is 
rarely encountered and seldom or never 
hunted because of the danger and fury 
of his attack upon the slightest provoca- 
tion, and many of the most daring native 
hunters carefully avoid coming into con- 
tact with him. He is little known to sci- 
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ence, and few, if any of his kind, have 
ever been seen in captivity or even in 
museums. He is similar to the ordinary 
elephant, except that he is smaller in size 
and his ivories are less than a foot in 
length and very slightly curved; the ears 
are much smaller in proportion and the 
legs are more tapering. The larger spe- 
cies, however, are much more valuable 
on account of their ivories, some of 
which are more than 7 feet in length— 
a single pair of them often weighing 
more than 200 lbs.; they are also much 
easier quarry and far less sagacious. 
There are at least five distinct species 
of antelope, the smallest of which is not 
more than 15 inches in height and the 
largest more than 5 feet. Some speci- 


_mens of the latter weigh nearly 500 lbs. 


The most numerous species is commonly 
known as the bush buck and is about the 
same size as our Virginia red deer. It is 
a very beautiful and exceedingly timid 
creature and is one of the finest models 
of its genus. Its flesh is one of the 
greatest delicacies of the chase in all this 
region. 

In many localities herds of wild pigs 
roam over the country and often afford 
excellent sport, but they are inclined to 
nocturnal habits and are seldom found 
on the plains during the day; they are 
wary animals to hunt, but when properly 
prepared their flesh constitutes an excel- 
lent viand. The adult boars are often 
ferocious and sometimes with little prov- 
ocation attack the hunter, but such is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

The favorite object of the chase, how- 
ever, in all this region is the buffalo, of 
which there are two distinct types—one 
peculiar to the Congo hills and the other 
ranging from about Loango northward 
perhaps to Liberia. The latter is found 
chiefly along the coast belt and is some- 
what larger than the Congo type, the 
adult males usually reaching a height of 
about 4 ft. 6 inches and weighing about 
500 lbs., though occasionally they reach 
a much greater height and weight. One 
of the largest specimens I ever saw was 
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recently shot in the vicinity of my 
camp. This buffalo was fully 5 ft. in 
height and weighed nearly 800 lbs. It 
was killed by the administrator of the 
post of Fernan Vaz, the weapon being a 
Mauser model of the carbine used by 
the French cavalry. 

My own experience with the buffalo of 
this region is that he is one of the most 
difficult animals to kill that I have ever 
hunted and nothing but a centre shot in 
a vital spot will accomplish it. Of course 
any animal wounded in the stomach or 
lungs by a soft-pointed ball fired from a 
high-pressure rifle is almost sure to die 
a lingering death; but I have known 
many of these animals so wounded to 
survive for more than a week and then 
apparently die from starvation rather 
than the wound alone. Nor do I know 
of any animal that attacks with less prov- 
ocation, and, although small in size, the 
West African buffalo is a very powerful 
animal. He is armed with a pair of 
strong, sharp horns with a broad base 
nearly meeting in the forehead and curv- 
ing upwards and slightly outwards until 
they stand about a foot apart and about 
the same distance above the head. The 
horns are crumpled at the base, smooth 
at the top, jet black when polished and 
the sharpest natural weapons possessed 
by any member of the bovine family. 
Commonly known as the bush cow, he is 
by nature a plains animal, but in sections 
where he is hunted a great deal he takes 
cover in the bush, through which he 
travels with great ease and at high 
speed; he is naturally gregarious, but 
the herds are generally small, consisting 
of not more than 8 or 10—often less— 
and occasionally they number nearly 100. 
The smaller the herd, the greater the 
danger of attack. To provoke a lone 
bull rarely fails to engage him in deadly 
battle, and he is desperate and persistent 
in his onslaught. In nine cases out of 
ten either he or the hunter must succumb 
in the fight, for he seldom retreats un- 
less he be within close range of shelter. 
Like most of the bovine genus, he is of 
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mixed habits, roaming about both night 
and day, and although it is often said 
that he is to be found on the plains only 
at early dawn or at nightfall, in my own 
experience I have seen and killed more 
between the hours of 10 in the morning 
and 2 in the afternoon than at any other 
time of the day. 

As to the most effective weapon, I 
prefer a .30 calibre, with soft-point ball 
and smokeless powder. It is necessary to 
strike the animal in a vital point—either 
in the heart or to break his spinal col- 
umn. It is exceedingly difficult to pene- 
trate his brain, because of the hardness 
of the head and the manner in which he 
carries it; then too the brain is a small 
target at best. 

For hunting in this climate I usually 
dress in Khaki (dark grey, brown or 
green in color), with short jacket, 
knickerbockers, long woolen hose, rubber 
soled canvas shoes and a pith helmet in 
shade similar to the Khaki. It is neces- 
sary to avoid all conspicuous colors, be- 
cause the buffalo has a very quick sight 
and is rather timid. Accompanied by a 
guide and with an extra servant to carry 
water and lunch and bring back the meat, 
I usually set out before or about day- 
break, the time depending upon the dis- 
tance I desire to go. Sometimes within 
a very short march the game is sighted 
and I often return to the village with my 
quarry before mid-day. At other times, 
strange to say, even in these open plains, 
where it is possible to see for a distance 
of several miles in any direction I have 
searched in vain from dawn until dark, 
without finding even the fresh spoor of a 
buffalo. 

As every hunter knows, it is necessary 
to keep to the leeward of the animal he 
is stalking; and sometimes, after creep- 
ing for hundreds of yards along the edge 
of the jungle in order to avoid detection, 
I have been discovered by the buffalo 
and lost the opportunity of a shot. In 
other cases, the buffalo has menaced and 
occasionally attacked natives in crossing 
the plains. During a short sojourn at 

















Mbega (one of my favorite hunting re- 
sorts, some 20 miles from Cape Lopez) 
the women of the village reported to me 
that a very savage bull frequented a cer- 
tain locality, through which they had to 
pass in going to a neighboring village, 
and on several occasions he had so se- 
verely threatened them that they were 
driven to an adjacent cover of thick 
bush; they begged me to kill him. The 
following morning, with my guide and 
boy, I started for the place designated. 
The animal was not to be seen. I con- 
tinued for some miles beyond and by a 
circuitous route came into another plain 
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charged straight for us. Instantly both 
guide and servant made for the nearest 
bush and left me alone to face the enemy ; 
I felt inclined to follow them but knew 
my inability to keep up with the boys or 
to outrun the bull. My only alternative 
was to fight. I knew from past experi- 
ence the difficulty and danger of shooting 
a charging buffalo. My only hope was 
to play the toreador and at the last mo- 
ment dodge aside and let the animal pass 
me. For a man of my age and size, en- 
cumbered with clothing and stage fright, 
it could not be expected that the act 
would be a graceful one, but as there 











SCENE IN A CONGO VILLAGE. 





contiguous to the place frequented by 
the bull. As we were walking along, 
about 200 yards from the bush, the bull 
suddenly rose up from a clump of tall 
grass and instantly assumed a belligerent 
attitude. We were then within 40 yards 
of him. I knew the danger of wounding 
him and also realized the danger of at- 
tempting a retreat. In either case we 
were liable to attack. The bull stood 
with head erect and surveyed us with evi- 
dent concern; he was probably in a 
quandary as to whether he had best re- 
treat or stand his ground. But he didn’t 
remain long undecided. At full speed he 





was no audience to criticise it, I was little 
concerned as to how it looked. I sprang 
out of the bull’s reach, but he passed 
close enough for me to have punched his 
ribs with the muzzle of my gun, which 
I held cocked. However, I had presence 
of mind enough not to bring the muzzle 
of my gun in contact with his body. I 
had no time to take aim, but, as he passed 
me, I discharged one broadside shot at 
him. The shock threw him off his bal- 
ance and caused him to reel to the oppo- 
site side. In an instant my weapon was 
reloaded and as the animal turned 


towards me, at a distance of 15 or 20 ft., 
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I was able to take a more deliberate aim. 
By instinct rather than calculation I 
caught him in the spine, just behind the 
withers. He dropped helpless to the 
ground. He made but a short struggle, 
for the ball had wrecked the spinal cord. 
It was all over before the natives had 
reached the cover of the bush, and when 
one takes into consideration how fast a 
scared and naked negro can run, it is 
easy to compute the duration of the 
combat. 

We cut out the saddle and one quarter 
of the beef and returned to the village. 
The natives greeted me with congratula- 
tions—raising my right hand above my 
head and saying, “Tata otangani, oga 
njali, bia-mbié!” (White Father, King 
of the Gun! well done!) But, notwith- 
standing all this praise, I would not 
again willingly go through a similar ex- 
perience for all the buffalo steak on the 
plains of Manji. 

In the same locality where the inci- 
dents recounted took place there is a 
stretch of dense jungle known as Iga 
Volo (the Broad Jungle). It is more 
than a mile in width and some forty 
miles in length. Across it is a tortuous 
trail leading from one great plain to 
another and the only trail between them 
within a distance of many miles. At in- 
tervals along this route are small sections 
of open forest on low belts of solid 
ground; but most of the way is through 
a series of mere tunnels, made by ele- 
phants, through huge masses of matted 
bush and vines, through which no human 
being could ever creep, and in these nar- 
row, winding tunnels the foul marshes 
are in many places more than waist deep. 
A hundred times, perhaps, I have paused 
in these grim culverts to contemplate 
their novel structure and weird aspect, 
and in all my wanderings through the 
wilds of both hemispheres I have long 
regarded this as the most dismal spot of 
earth that I have ever seen. Several 
times I have passed alone through this 
dreary place, but never without feeling a 
timidity verging upon fear; for this is not 
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only the solitary highway of all the sav- 
age beasts that dwell within leagues of 
it, but is also the abode of huge pythons 
and divers kinds of venomous serpents 
that lie concealed beneath the slimy sur- 
face of the water and many natives ‘have 
paid their lives as the penalty of pass- 
ing it. 

On one occasion I was passing 
through this dreary jungle, in company 
with an expert guide, and while we were 
near the middle of the longest one of 
these gloomy tunnels the guide (who 
was about three paces in advance of me) 
suddenly halted, raised his hand and 
hissed to me as a warning of danger; at 
the same instant I heard a loud splashing 
of water and the,crackling of brush in 
the trail a few yards beyond him. I 
glanced at him and then at the impene- 
trable walls of brush and vines on either 
side of us; for I realized the danger of 
meeting a buffalo bull or any other fero- 
cious creature in that howling dungeon, 
from which there was no quick retreat 
and in which there was no _ possible 
refuge. We had no time to formulate a 
plan of action, for the moment of action 
was at hand. Swash! swash! swash! 
echoed from every crevice of the silent 
jungle, and Whack! whack! whack! 
(like the breaking of a thousand sticks) 
rang out as the accompaniment. The 
author of these sounds was certainly ap- 
proaching, though not yet in sight. It 
was not a moment of suspense: it was 
one of action—one that demanded calm- 
ness and decision. Fight! was the only 
watchward that could be uttered; Fight 
on! was the only countersign ; and I pre- 
pared to make the best of a slim chance. 
There was no choice in making that de- 
cision and it required no courage to back 
it. The enemy was approaching, doubt- 
less with like intent, and it was simply a 
question of whose life should be snuffed 
out in that charnel house of the jungle. 
The guide was yet between me and the 
source of danger; but that only made the 
situation the more embarrassing, because 
he was an obstacle in the way of my 

















shooting. Having no refuge, he stood 
waist deep in the mud and slime, facing 
the foe, and with his slender spear poised 
above his shoulder looked like the bronze 
torso of a warrior. 

In a few seconds I saw the grim face 
of a surly bull suddenly appear at the 
angle of an abrupt turn in the trail. His 
head was just above the water and his 
eyes glared like two discs of greenish 
glass. He was within 10 feet of the 
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of his assailant. The aim was accurate 
and the cold blade went home. The pain 
infuriated the bull and with a loud snort 
and a violent toss of his head he broke 
the slender shaft. With his firm grip of 
the spear, the impact threw the guide off 
his balance. Headlong he fell and for an 
instant all except his head disappeared. 
As he fell to the left, clinging to the 
broken shaft, the head of the bull was 
drawn around, so that the curve of his 
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‘By instinct rather ‘than calculation I caught him in the spine, just behind the withers.’’ 





guide. He paused for an instant and 
then with a desperate plunge rushed at the 
man. Fortunately the water was so deep 
that the bull could not bring his sharp 
horns to the proper angle without sub- 
merging his head and the water broke 
the force of his assault and impeded his 
progress. With a strong, steady arm the 
guide made a bold and sturdy thrust of 
his frail spear, aimed at the right nostril 





neck presented a fair target within three 
yards of me. On the impulse I fired, 
and luck rather than skill guided the fatal 
ball to a vital spot. The brute fell like a 
stone, and, as the guide struggled to rise 
from the murky water, the bull fell across 
his legs, but the weight was relieved by 
the water and the man emerged un- 
harmed, save for his viscid bath and 
blood-curdling fright. This was the 
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crowning incident of all my experience in 
hunting the- African buffalo and I con- 
fess that I have never since passed 
through that place without shuddering at 
the thought of what I had witnessed 
there. 

I could relate an infinite number of epi- 
sodes that raised my hair at the time, 
but all experienced hunters of big game 
will readily recognize the fact that in 
most events of the chase there is more 
or less sameness of circumstances and de- 
tail. It would therefore be a tedious and 
useless repetition to recount the various 
adventures I have had with these wary 
and pugnacious animals, which veteran 
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hunters regard as one of the most for- 
midable adversaries in all the Tropics. 
Of course, as occurs in hunting any kind 
of game, many of my experiences were 
comparatively tame, but there is always 
present the element of danger and suffi- 
cient risk to give to any lover of good 
sport a keen relish. To the sporting 
world I would repeat that, in my opinion, 
the territory mentioned constitutes one of 
the finest fields for hunting big game 
that is yet available, and if any of that 
genial fraternity desire more specific in- 
formation I shall deem it an honor to 
gratify their wishes at any time, through 
the columns of Sports AFIELD. 


WHEN THE BOOM BROKE. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


ANALD McVEY, in charge of the 
R “boom” at Riordan’s Basin, just 

above Whirlpool Gorge, was anx- 
iously watching it as the logs from above 
came thumping down from the rapids of 
the North Fork of Chestuee River. Hun- 
dreds were already in the basin. Other 
hundreds, pushing against these, were 
straining the over-burdened fabric be- 
yond the danger point; for the rains 
were still melting the deep snows on the 
summits of the Nantehalas, three thou- 
sand feet higher and in plain sight ten 
miles away eastward. 

Foreman McVey was in no good hu- 
mor. Therefore, when young Clint 
Tolliver came along with an axe and 
coil of rope for rafting purposes below 
the gorge, greetings between the two 
were brief. On McVey’s part they were 
brusque, if not actually rude. Bad blood 
had been simmering increasingly be- 
tween their families for a year or more. 
Noticing the state of the log-boom, 
however, the young man halted, looked 
back at the grizzly bearded lumber boss, 
smiled to himself, then called out: ‘‘ That 
boom looks shaky, Mr. McVey. . Want 
any help?” 


“The boom can go and the logs with 
it, before I let a Tolliver put a hand in 
here !” 

Clint Tolliver passed on without an- 
other word. Presently McVey saw him 
turn into a bush-bordered trail, which 
Ranald well knew was not the direct 
route to the rafting pool below Whirl- 
pool Gorge. The boss hesitated between 
anger and duty. “I’ve wanted to sur- 
prise them together before,” he reflected 
— “now, I reckon, is my time. Will 
the boom stand? Have to chance that, 
anyhow.” 

He paddled the john-boat back to the 
shore and cautiously followed the path 
taken by Tolliver. After certain turns 
in the thick undergrowth, it threaded a 
laurel brake not far from the McVey 
home. The boss drew aside out of view, 
when he saw the gleam of a bright hued 
dress skirt and heard the murmur of 
low voices. Half a minute of this; then, 
losing all control of his temper, he 
rushed forward where a youthful couple 
stood eagerly talking and thrust the pair 
violently apart. Tolliver’s brow dark- 
ened, but he restrained himself. The 
girl became very pale. She dreaded her 

















father’s violent explosions. But Mc- 
Vey’s wrath, like canned nitro-glycerine, 
seemed, for the moment, poised in men- 
acing self-repression. ‘“ I have suspected 
these meetings, and it is good that I 
have caught ye together at last. Throw 
down that rope and axe!” McVey’s 
gnarled hands were clenched. His pur- 
pose, to have it out then and there, could 
not be misunderstood. Slowly Clint laid 
down the axe. 

“Will ye fight?” roared McVey. “I 
say you will, or——” 

The rope followed the axe swiftly. 
The young woman screamed and ran be- 
tween, but McVey brushed her easily 
aside. Tolliver had drawn back. 

“Man, man!” shouted McVey. 
“Come on! Are ye ’feared—of me?” 

“Not I. I fear for nothing, but that 
you are your daughter’s father.” He 
eyed McVey calmly, as if measuring the 
boss’s state of mind. “I won't fight,” 
said Tolliver. He picked up his things 
and walked rapidly away. McVey, drag- 
ging the girl by the arm, returned to the 
river. - 

“Look ye, Florry ! the Tollivers can 
be mean, I know; but never did I see one 
back down in that way afore — never ! 
See to it that you remember it, too—d’ye 
hear?” 

But while Ranald puzzled his brains, 
an exclamation from Flora roused him to 
a more imminent peril. The boom was 
about to give way. McVey jumped into 
the john-boat and pushed out, all else 
forgotten. 

“Don’t go, Father!” called the girl. 
“ Then, let me go with you and help.” 

“Stay there, girl. Or, if it breaks, 
call the boys from the house.” 

He pushed along the lower side of the 
boom, anxious to reach the outer end, to 
strengthen the same with another cable 
and anchor, already in the boat. Flora 
saw him reach his destination and begin 
to attach the new rope. While he worked, 
a fresh iot of logs, tumbling through the 
short chute at the foot of the rapids, 
swept down on those already pressing too 
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hardly against the upper side. The sin- 
gle cable, already much worn by unusual 
friction, broke with a loud snap. One 
end smote the paddle where it lay across 
the narrow gunwales, sending it spinning 
towards the yawning mouth of the 
cafion-like gorge below. The boom end 
swung round, pointing down-stream. 
Scores of logs, pushingly released, bore 
against the john-boat. Ranald tried to 
catch the end of the boom, hoping to pull 
by it towards the shoreward part that 
still held. The logs pressed, and when 
the mid-stream rush was reached—that 
swirled into the gorge mouth with a 
suction-like whirl, now yawning awfully 
near—his daughter screamed for aid 
again and again. It was all she or any 
one there could then do. 
** x x * 

Before this, Clinton Tolliver (after de- 
clining further altercation with the father 
of Flora McVey), taking a left-hand trail 
leading below, had halted on a huge, 
overhanging cliff midway of the Whirl- 
pool Gorge. He was fairly weak from 
excess of rage and self-imposed restraint. 
McVey’s bitter words, his insinuations of 
cowardice—the “feel” of them stung 
and pricked at every pore with a pain 
worse to endure than the hardest punch 
from Ranald’s mighty fist. Then some- 
thing above, in the Basin, drew his wan- 
dering eye—for his present position com- 
manded a wide view. He saw McVey 
paddle to the end of the boom; then came 
the break and the fierce on-rush of logs, 
while the boss was striving to regain the 
bank after losing his paddle. Half spell- 
bound still, Clint heard Flora’s cries for 
aid as the press in mid-stream pushed 
McVey surely, inevitably towards , the 
mouth of the gorge. “I cannot stand 
that!” he exclaimed, running back along 
the river trail. The girl met him, wring- 
ing her hands, just as Ranald, still des- 
perately struggling, vanished in the boat 
amid that overwhelming swirl, which had 
given this death-trap its suggestive name. 

“O!O!O!” she wailed. ‘“ My father! 


my poor father!” 
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“Run, run to your house!” inter- 
rupted Clint, already resolved on his own 
course—“ shout, bring help—any one you 
can find—to Bullhead Rock. Rush ’em 
along, little girl—skidoo!” He wrung 
her hand, that still clung to his. “ And 
you?” she asked. 

“I’m off to have things ready.” And 
away he went, retracing his steps, while 
Flora, plunging through the woods to- 
wards home, made the bottom ring with 
further cries of: “ George! Abe! Pleas! 
You boys! Everybody !—help!” 

Tolliver, hurrying back to the over- 
hanging ledge before alluded to, lay 
down and peered over into the cauldron 
of boiling waters, out of which rose a 
huge, round rock, half filling the gorge. 
Its shape had given it the name of the 
Bullhead Rock. Its summit might have 
been forty feet from the ledge above. 
One look—then Clint made fast one end 
of his coil of rafting rope to a stout sap- 
ling, casting the rest into the abyss be- 
low. “It’s long enough, I reckon, but— 
what a risk to take for a man that just 
wanted to whip me—ME!” He gulped 
down his rage and for an instant seemed 
to ponder: “If McVey was—if any- 
thing should happen to the boss, why I— 
I—” (he here smote one fist against his 
open left palm). “ What—what? Am 
I—a Tolliver—so low down as that? 
No, by Mighty! NO!” He shouted the 
last word, as if he hated the thought that 
had inspired it and himself for thinking 
it, at such a crisis. In another second or 
two he was letting himself, sailor fashion, 
down the slender, swinging rope. 

“The boys will come, I hope. Is it 
long and strong enough?” 

His pulses thrilled under the nerve- 
prickling sensations that filled his veins 
with a rush and surcharge of blood. The 
helve of the axe, strapped to his waist, 
interfered with his legs, while the hiss 
and thunder below swirled upward in a 
drench of spray to meet him, out of an 
abyss of doom. Then came a human 
cry—not from above his head, but from 
the depths beneath. 
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Meanwhile Flora’s continued shrieks 
for help had roused those at the house. 
Disregarding the excited voices of her 
mother and sisters, she beckoned to the 
men, now running, and led the way back 
to the designated ledge, until her limbs, 
trembling with fatigue and the dread at 
her heart, gave way and she clung to 
Pleas, the last and least of those who 
ran past. All now knew that the boom 
had broken loose and that McVey, car- 
ried into the gorge, if not already dead, 
was in awful peril. “ Bullhead Rock! 
Clint! O! hurry! hurry! hurry!” 
Pleas shook her off and ran, she follow- 
ing, from sheer will power more than 
muscle—poor girl! 

The men saw a tied rope drawn taut 
over the edge and peered down as they 
came up. Above the big rock in the 
channel a log jam had already formed, 
increasing as other logs came down from 
Riordan’s Basin above. Hundreds, 
wedged in inextricable confusion, al- 
ready rose half-way to the top of Whirl- 
pool Gorge. Through and over this a 
Niagara-like rush of water was pouring. 
Just below all, on Bullhead Rock, clung 
Clinton Tolliver, holding up Foreman 
McVey, who seemed to be helplessly in- 
jured. Were this jam to suddenly give 
way, nothing could save either. Mean- 
time the rope alone offered a chance. 
“He’s got the rope round Father all 
right,” said Abe, still looking down. 
“ Here, Pleas !—you, too, Florry—every- 
body—haul!” (To himself): “ Rope’s 
already worn some—edge of that ledge 
did it—easy, e-easy!” 

When Ranald McVey’s pain-pinched 
face and limp form appeared, it was 
Flora that helped lift him over the ledge. 
She had looked down, like Abe. Only 
her robust mountain physique kept her 
from giving way. They shouted encour- 
agement to the solitary figure below— 
discarding the now superfluous axe; then 
heaved the loosened rope back down, and 
when Clint had looped it under his own 
arms, all hands began to haul up again. 
“T hope—I do hope she'll stand the 

















strain one time more,” Abe was mentally 
repeating to himself, when—the three 
men and the girl were thrown to the 
earth. The worn rope had parted. 
Flora, too weak to stand, crawled to the 
edge and again looked down, but saw 
nothing except a maelstrom of rushing 
water and foam. Tolliver had disap- 
peared. 
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father was being cared for, pulled herself 
once more together and hurried down the 
trail leading to the rafting pool below the 
gorge. If Clint were alive, where else 
would that: fierce torrent take him? If 
alive! There was the awful uncertainty. 
If dead, there alone would his body go. 
At a bend, where the last cliff broke into 
a tumbled mass of descending bushes and 














‘She let herself down, down, down——holding by scrub and vine——until one hand 
gripped a soaking neck-band.’’ 





“Boys, this is awful!” said Pleas— 
“what’s to be done?” “Wh-where is 
Florry?” (this from George). Abe was 
already helping the other half-frantic 
women (who had arrived) with his 
father. 

Instead of fainting, as some girls 
might have done, Flora, seeing that her 





overhanging grape vines, she heard a 
sound that was not of the river. It was 
repeated as she knelt and leaned forward 
far over. Something—was it clothes ?— 
was swaying, floating below. Then a 
head of dark, curly, unmistakable hair. 
Suppressing her desire to scream, she let 
herself down, down, down—holding by 
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scrub and vine—until one hand gripped 
a soaking neck-band. As she did so, a 
queer noise of wheels and motor-gasps 
that at any other time would have amazea 
her, ceased. Then, from above, a strange 
man’s voice spoke. But Flora only saw 
that Clint, or his body, was in her grasp: 
that one of his arms was hooked into a 
laurel root. 

“O! can he be dead? ‘O! O! O!” 

“Ts that you, Florry?” came weakly 
from below. “Go back. Don’t you hear 
‘em above? It’s the jam.” 

In reply, she held him the stronger— 
for an ominous, thundering thumping in 
the gorge above increased. It drew 
nearer. “It’s the logs. Climb up, 
dear—don’t mind me. My left arm’s 
useless, somehow. For my sake—leave 
me, Flora.” But while he unselfishly 
pleaded with her, she lowered herself in 
the water, holding him now by the waist, 
and once more shouted for help. 

Some one was descending by the 
bushes and vines. A pair of eye-glasses 
fell upon the pair in the water. “ Catch 
them, please,’ said a strange voice. 
“Lively now! What is it—a breaking 
log-jam?” 

Without noticing aught but the work 
each must now do or risk a fatal chance 
blow from one or more of the logs now 
fearfully near, girl and stranger lifted the 
bruised, arm-broken young man between 
them literally out of a seething pool that 
was filled a moment later with a grind- 
ing, crashing, churning avalanche of 
logs. Half-way up Abe met them, and 
with his aid they reached the level 
ground near the trail, where a motor 
bicycle, with a hand-bag attached, still 
gasped gently as it lay on its side ten 
feet away. Abe handed the stranger his 
glasses. He put them on and stared at 
Clint, whom Flora was still attending. 

“You must be a Tolliver,” said the 
stranger, “or I am no doctor.” And he 
opened the hand-bag forthwith, took out 
some professional appliances, and was at 
work on Clinton before that bruised and 
exhausted young man fairly realized that 
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Flora and himself were safe. Meantime 
Abe, who had been nosing about the 
motor bicycle, noticed in white lettering 
on the black bag: “ R. McVey, JuNior, 
M. D., Asheville, N. C.” Abe slapped 
his thigh and whirled round on the oth- 
ers. ‘“ Why, you must be our cousin 
Ranald—Uncle Abe’s son. I was named 
for uncle and you were named for my 
father—yonder they all come now.” 

The stranger looked up, as the rest of 
the McVeys, including old Ranald him- 
selfi—too anxious about his own rescuer 
to heed his family’s warnings not to over- 
exert himself—drew near. “I’m all 
right,” he shouted. “ But what I want 
is to see Clint Tolliver alive again.” 
What he, what all of them saw, was a 
very wet yet happy girl and the busy, 
alert stranger—“ citified ” in every move 
—helping Clint Tolliver to his feet to 
greet the man whose life he had un- 
doubtedly saved at the direst peril to his 
own. 

“ Clint, my lad,” said old Ranald, gulp- 
ing suspiciously ; “I thought I hated all 
the Tolliver name—but ye’ve taught me 
better. Kiss him, my girl. He’s a better 
man than I! A wedding we'll have, af- 
ter all, I guess, and the sooner the better 
—eh, namesake? ”’ 

Explanations were already going 
round, but Dr. McVey turned to Flora 
with a knowing smile—a kindly, compre- 
hending smile. ‘“ Uncle Ranald,” said 
he, “ your daughter, through Mr. Tol- 
liver, had some time back written me to 
come down and reconcile you to this 
match. She says that Clinton was tell- 
ing her I was on my way when he first 
met you this morning. I was hardly 
needed for that purpose, I now see. 
Nevertheless, your brother Abe, my own 
father, and the rest of our family will be 
at your house tomorrow, in a hired hack, 
from the railroad.” 

“What!” exclaimed Abe (the nephew 
and cousin, also namesake)—‘“ why, 
Father, we'll have a regular reunion 
when Florry marries. How will it do 


for Pleas and I to ride over to Squire 
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Tolliver’s tonight, tell ’em about Clint 
being at our house, and invite the whole 
shootin’ match over to Flora’s wed- 
ding?” 

Foreman McVey looked at his daugh- 
ter inquiringly. “I’ve lost a good log- 
boom, but I’ve made—and I say it hum- 
bly enough—I hope I’ve made friends, 
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By 8. B. 


6 OIN’ to Tom Speeks’ hog- 
killin’ termorrer?” asks Har’ 
Benge of his brother, ‘passing 
him on the road that winds through the 
laurels at the foot of Ivy Ridge and 
leads across the creek on whose hemlock 
shaded banks they both live. 

“ Naw!” answers the brother; “ Tom 
didn’t: see fit to mention hit at the store 
a-yistiddy, and I hain’t nothin’ like the 
copperhead—allus wher I hain’t axed 
ner wanted!” 

“Well,” says the fortunate “axed” 
one, “I’m goin’ certain, ef fer nothin’ 
else but ter git some o’ Nance’s cushaw 
custard! Tom raised some cushaws on 
their new ground as big as wash-tubs, 
nigh about!” 

The dweller among the Southern hills 
does not consider himself half a man if 
his habitation is porkless and he makes a 
mighty effort yearly to have hogs to kill. 
“Saft meats” (mutton and beef) to his 
taste are very well, but “hog” is in- 
finitely better. He reserves three pigs 
of his own raising perhaps—lengthy, 
white pigs—which he lets run out on the 
mast and “ pastures ”—meaning the un- 
cleared and unfenced land. If he be one 
who takes especial pride in his hogs and 
in “ beatin’ ever’body” in the pork line 

(like Tom Speeks), he puts his three 
hogs in the ten-foot square rail pen be- 
fore anybody else thinks of penning his 
hogs—say, about the 1st of August. 
Nearly every man puts his hogs in a 


as well as a son-in-law. 
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What shall we 
tell Abe to say to Clint’s people, Flora?” 
Flora smiled; and, for the first time, the 
Doctor deemed her beautiful. 

“You know what to say, Father,” said 
the girl. “Let us get Clint to the house 
— where he, where you, where we all 
can be comfortable.” 
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floored and roofed pen, but Tom scorns 
anything so conventional for his rooters. 
“T want my pigs,” he says, “ whur they 
can lie down and feel the cool dirt onder- 
neath ’em. I ‘low the critters don’t crave 
boards ner need ’em!” 

Old Thomas feeds his charges corn for 
a few weeks, even though “old corn” is 
scarce and high, but as soon as the 
pumpkins in his corn patches begin to 
ripen, he leaves off the corn and feeds 
the swine pumpkins alone. The October 
passer-by stops to admire the three white 
giants, daily growing larger and heavier. 
“ Mighty fine hogs ye got thar, Tom— 
the finest I’ve seen this fall, anywhurs!” 

His words are wine to the soul of 
Thomas. 

“Yes, they’re kindly tol’able fine, but 
I don’t low to kill ’em before Christ- . 
mas,” he says proudly; “I don’t keer to 
kill before I git ’°em up to eight hundred 
pound er so. They’s some as kills 
earlier, but I want my hogs fat!” 

An active interest is taken in each 
other’s trivial affairs of every day by the 
mountain folk. When one neighbor can 
step to his door sill and converse with 
another in his doorway, without any. un+ 
due elevation of voice, the affairs of. each 
are bound to come under the notice of 
the other, and a corn-shucking or a pig- 
killing is as important and interesting an 
event in the mountains as a society wed- 
ding in the world beyond the green hills. 
“ Along about Christmas,” Speeks pro- 
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claims his kill—sending out invitations 
to his especial friends and announcing 
that he will furnish a quart of brandy 
for the event. Very early on the De- 
cember morning the smoke curls up from 
under the two. big brass kettles—Tom’s 
own and a borrowed one—and before 
the frost has melted a crystal, “ Har” 
Benge and his sister Kanovy Stinson (a 
gay widow), Li and Em Nipper, David 
Prickett and Noah Nelson are climbing 
the steep path to Speeks’ dwelling. 

The hot water is put in the “ scaldin’ 
barrel”—a number of “sand” stones, 
heated to a red heat in the fires about 
the kettles, being thrown in to make the 
hot water hotter ; then a handful of ashes 
are added to the water to make the hair 
“come off slick.” The planks are then 
laid for a scraping platform ; the hoes and 
knives are sharpened for the scraping; 
the “ dawg” is tied in the corn-crib, the 
tubs are brought, and the last moments 
of the white rooters seem to be at hand, 
when a difficulty arises. Tom’s rifle is 
found to be “choked” with a broken 
cleaning stick. Hasty visits are made to 
three neighbors on the branch. Two 
rifles are found to be in a similar condi- 
tion and the third loaned out. “ We’re 
shore gwine have to knock the hogs in 
the head and stick ’em,” says Jack, the 
son of the house. 

“ Naw,” says Noah Nelson, “ them big 
hogs ’d ary one mount you ef they seed 
you knock t’other un in the head!” 
Finally David Prickett “ unchokes ” the 
Speeks rifle and the big hogs are dis- 
patched with it. 

By noon, amid much boisterous laugh- 
ter and hilarious talk, three immense 
naked porkers are dangling from the 
hickory pole set up to receive them. So 
rapidly progresses the work of the 
slaughterers of swine—anticipating din- 
ner and an afternoon of gaiety—that by 
1:30 the meat is cut up, salted while the 
animal heat is on (that the salt may 
“ strack in”), and laid away in the little 
log meat-house, not a dozen steps from 
the ramshackle log dwelling, with boards 
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nailed over its cracks to keep out the 
cold—its rafters of logs with the bark 
unpeeled, its ceiling of rough boards and 
its chimney of sticks. There is no gate 
to the yard, but the bars have places cut 
for ease in letting them down—worn 
smooth as polished marble. 

The work all done, the big time of the 
day begins with dinner. Nance and 
Kanovy and Em have “rid their fat,” 
washed the entrails and paunches for 
chitterlings and soap-grease, and have 
gotten the dinner. 

Plenty of fresh meat appears on the 
table—melts, sweetbreads, lights, hearts, 
livers—all cooked together, seasoned 
with red pepper and sage; sweet potatoes 
that have been preserved this late in a 
barrel of dry dirt in the chimney corner ; 
pickled beans, pickled beets, sauerkraut, 
cushaw custards, etc., and last of all—the 
brandy. Tom has kept his promise and 
Jack has added another quart to Tom’s 
quart. 

“ Have some o’ this here new kind 0’ 
victuals I got at ther store,” invites 
Nance; “ther storekeeper calls hit 
Force.” 

“And Force is ther right name fer 
hit,” says the elder Speeks disparaging- 
ly—‘“ ye jest have to force hit down! 
Pass your kraut, Nance—we all kin eat 
that! Hit cuts the grease offen the fresh 
hog!” 

With the cheer imbibed, the spirits of 
the diners soar high. Har’ brags of the 
hog he is going to kill on the morrow. 
“ Hit’s the purtiest hog ye ever saw,” 
he begins ; then, in obedience to a covert 
pinch from his sister, he remembers his 
manners. “ Well, scurcely the purtiest, 
nuther; I reckon your big sow might be 
called that, Tom!” 

Tom’s rising frown vanishes: he gets 
out the picture of the big pig, now re- 
posing in the meat-house—the photo- 
graph that the passing photographer had 
taken the week before. “ I’m a-gwine to 
send this to my sister in Kaintucky!” he 
says; “‘ that’s me thar with my biled shirt 
on—a-feedin’ the corn to the hog. Do 
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you reckon thar’s any sich hogs as that 
un in Kaintucky?” 

“No, and nowhurs else,” says Noah 
the flatterer, and Har’ agrees with him; 
but Em Nipper whispers to Kanovy, the 
widow: “Tavy Keeton’s got one fatter 
and bigger too, a long sight! Tom, he 
knows hit, but you won’t hear him tell 
about hit to nary livin’ soul—hit’s a 
nearly killin’ him!” 

With the hours that go by and the 
gradual emptying of the quart bottles, 
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evening when he was watched and 


caught. Li Nipper, who never allows 
any one to beat him, tells of two cows 
that went breast-deep in the river in the 
hot days of mid-summer and came home 
every evening “ with their teats hangin’ 
limber as a deesh-rag and empty as a jug 
with a hole in the bottom.” 

“ Now whur do you-all say ther milk 
went?” he ends. There is a chorus of 
“don’t knows.” 


“Why, the. sucker fish—they jest 

















‘That's me thar, with my b'iled shirt on——a-feedin’ the corn to the hog.’’ 





the hilarity grows, and big and fanciful 
tales are told. Har’ Benge tells of his 
milk cow that came home every evening 
dry, deprived of her milk by a cow- 
sucker snake. Noah Nelson will not let 
Har’ beat him and tells of the dog he 
once owned that, when sent after the 
cows, was accustomed to suck their milk, 
rub his nose in the leaves to take off the 
tell-tale signs and then drive the cows on 
home in perfect innocence, until one 





sucked ther milk whilst ther critters wus 
a-standin’ in the river, uv course!” 
When darkness comes the visitors re- 
luctantly depart. The light snow of the 
day before still clings to the north 
mountain side, but there is mud every- 
where else. Nance’s floor is covered, but 
Nance doesn’t care. Night closes in. 
The moon shines on the dank mud, the 
empty trough, the remnant of a pumpkin 
in the rail pen, now silent as the Coli- 
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seum at midnight. There'll be no more 
grinding of corn, no more munching of 
pumpkins, in that pen for many a day 
to come! In silent repose its dismem- 
bered last night’s occupants lie in the 
little log meat-house, and in the ram- 
shackle “castle” beyond it old Tom, 
Jack, his son, and Nancy, his daughter- 
in-law, dream grateful dreams of the 
hams and bacon of the future. 

O Calamity! why dost thou come 
without warning? If there were but a 
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Madam Thebes in the Southern moun- 
tains to prophesy the evil that will befall 
the House of Speeks in the early days 
to come! In the Christmas week, when 
the members of the household are away, 
the fire fiend shall come in the night with 
a spark, a flash, a roar—and the hickory 
baskets, the packages of “ cauffee,” the 
“gallopin’ fence” quilts, the stick chim- 
ney, the “biled shirt” and the white 
hogs’ meat shall vanish in a puff of 
smoke and a cloud of flame! 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


By BONNYCASTLE DALE. 


N many a lonely island, on the 
points off bays and channels, on 
miniature peninsulas near the 

mouths of the great rivers, along Puget 
Sound, the Straits of San Juan de Fuca, 
on the great Whidby Island, on Point 
Roberts, in the San Juan group of the 
Gulf of Georgia, in far Northern Alaska, 
where the shore shelves rapidly into deep 
water—at intervals all along this three 
thousand miles of rugged United States 
and Canadian coast may be seen the long 
pile-driven fir posts, extending half a 
mile out into the deep water, of the Fish 
Traps. At the shore end we often see a 
little rude shack, where the watchers live. 
Here, as lonely as any lighthouse men, 
these trap guards watch to see that drift- 


ing log or sneaking beach comber does. 


not tear off the wire netting or steal the 
fish. The day we pictured this trap was 
calm. Old Ocean was true to his name 
—Pacific—but, when the mighty storms 
and strong tides rage and run, we see 
these piles snap—Aye and hear them too 
—and the work of a month passes out in 
a few minutes. 

Fritz (my assistant) and I have walked 
several hundred miles the past spring 
and summer along this rude coast, gath- 
ering from every source the story of the 
salmon. Alas! how little we know and 


how little the writers have to tell of these 
magnificent varieties of the Oncorhyn- 
chus! From the time the emaciated, 
distorted, starved adult salmon deposit 
the spawn, as near the head of our coast 
rivers and streams as they can urge their 
way—darting up terrific currents, leap- 
ing intervening falls, struggling over 
riffles where the water scarce covers the 
top of their deep bodies; after this for- 
lorn hope of the once great schools have 
by mere chance avoided the numerous 
fish traps, fish wheels, gill drift nets, 
purse and seines, and the Red Man’s 
bush branch and tree-made weir or trap 
—and have made their “nest” in the 
gravel of the shallows, after that comes 
oblivion—until four years later the young 
hatched in these or other streams again 
struggle upward, now fully grown sal- 
mon, and deposit their spawn and die in 
their turn. Where do they live for those 
three or four years from the time the 
young emerge from the river’s mouth? 
Jordan and Evermann write, and many 
men I have spoken with seem to think, 
that they live within a few hundred miles 
of the rivers, in the deeper places of the 
ocean ; but against this we have the fact 
that the salmon swim near the surface. 
Does it not seem likely that the many 
craft that cover the deep sees would 
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capture some of the myriad salmon? or 
do they not come near. the surface until 
maturity? Then again we have the 
strange fact of their ceasing to feed after 
they head for the spawning grounds. 
We have lately dissected some of each 
variety. There are five salmon that 
spawn on this coast and one salmon trout 
that “runs ” with them—the Blue-back, 
the Silver, the Quinnat, the Humpback, 
the Dog Salmon and the. Steelhead 
Trout. We will write of them under 
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Sockeye and the Steelhead salmon trout. 
Notice, in the illustration of the men 
emptying the “ brailer ” or steam-hoisted 
lifting net beside the fish-trap. These 
large salmon are the Spring—a fish aver- 
aging this year about 24 lbs. on this part 
of the Pacific Coast; it weighs as high as 
100 Ibs. One very odd thing about this 
salmon is that, although the majority of 
them are red fleshed at this time of the 
year, some of them are pinkish and some 
almost white, and some are both red and 
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A SALMON TRAP HALF A MILE LONG. 





their local names—the Sockeye, the 
Coho, the Spring, the Humpback and 
the Dog, add to these the Steelhead. 
Every stomach was empty, although 
most authorities agree that the steelhead 
feeds on its way to the fresh water. All 
these fish were taken in the fish-traps in 
the Straits of San Juan de Fuca in July 
last. 

Three of these salmon “run” in the 
spring .and summer—the Spring, the 


‘ 


white, striped and patched in various 
parts of the body. We think this must 
be caused by the fish arriving at ma- 
turity—as later the majority are white 
fleshed—as the theory of the fresh water 
causing this is completely upset in this 
locality, as we are a full hundred miles 
out in the salt water from the mouth of 
the Fraser River, which these fish are 
seeking. Another odd fact is that the 
fish are redder in the flesh further north 
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on the continent, and the run this year 
of the Sockeyes seems to have come 
from as far north as Bering Sea, as the 
Indians got the best catches earliest in 
the most northern rivers. The picture of 
the Sockeye will show you how full 
bodied and firm this salmon is; note the 
full peduncle of the tail, the wide curve 
of the caudal fin or tail. This is the fish 
that is so eagerly sought by the can- 
neries ; this is the salmon you eat when 
you get a tin of firm red dry flesh. They 
average about 5 lbs.—the biggest we 
have seen being between 7 and 8 lbs. 
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salmon—most excellent eating, but not 
quite so dainty as the smaller sea trout 
we catch at the mouths of the small 
rivers. 

The other three varieties of the salmon 
— the Coho, the Humpback, and the Dog 
salmon — are now (July) just beginning 
to run in the Straits of Fuca. The first 
is a pinkish red fleshed —a good fish 
when in condition as they are now, but 
later on it emaciates. The Humpback at 
this time of the year is l:ght pink in these 
waters, rather soft and not esteemed very 
much; the last — the Dog — bears red- 








Upper Photo.——-THE STEELHEAD. 
Lower Photo.—-THE SOCKEYE SALMON. 





Examine the structure of the Steelhead, 
that runs with the salmon but which 
returns to the sea after it has spawned ; 
see the well truncated tail, the long full 
back, the gamy looking mouth. The 
family of the sea trout is little known; 
we have come across many varieties that 
do not seem to be classified at all; but 
most of them can be distinguished by 
the heavy peduncle, the square tail and 
the (usually) ten rows of irregular black 
spots, these being plumy or feathery 
under the glass. The flesh is a pinkish 


der flesh than the “ humpy” but is the 
softest ; it is striped all over as is a fresh 
water perch. Men that fish in Alaska tell 
me it is as red fleshed early in the season 
there as the Sockeye, but lay it in the sun 
for a few minutes and the black stripes 
appear all over the body. Later on I shall 
write of these three. 

The piles that form the fish-traps are 
cut along our shores —tall clean firs, 
both red and white, and all lengths up to 
120 ft. Starting at the shore in shallow 
water, these are driven in by a pile- 
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driver with a two-ton hammer, until a 
distance of about 2,000 feet is covered 
and the piles are then standing in about 
80 feet of water and driven Io to 15 
feet into the hard bottom below. At 
the end of this long row is driven an ar- 
row shaped “heart,” about 300 feet 
around; on the open point of this is 
driven the second “ heart,” some 200 feet 
around; the open point of this leads into 
a pile-driven enclosure called the Pot, 40 
feet square with only a 12-inch opening 
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storms that sweep these seas, often re- 
turning to find every vestige of their 
work swept away. To watch one of 
these pile-drivers, with its huge derrick 
84 feet from the flat scow deck, rolling 
in the swell, one would think its last trip 
was here. Many thousands of dollars 
are spent before a single fish is taken 
and as much as $100,000 has been given 
the lucky company that has located and 
built a trap on a good “run.” The cost 
per day for pile-driver, ocean going tug, 
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“SPILLER’’ INTO THE SCOW. 





into the next 40-foot square enclosure 
that is called the Spiller; this last pen is 
hung with a cotton net, well tarred, 40 
feet on all sides and bottom with a 12- 
inch slit that fits onto the opening from 
the Pot; all the rest of the trap is hung 
with wire netting. Now on the side to- 
wards the flood tide a three sided “ jig- 
ger” is driven and the trap is ready to 
fish. Many a time during the building 
of this, pile-driver and tugs and scows 
had to run for shelter before the heavy 





scows, men, cooks and supplies will run 
close to $150 per trap, add to these the 
piles at 8 or 10 cents per foot, the cotton 
net that lasts two years and the wire that 
only lasts one, and $10,000 is not too 
high a price per trap to figure as the cost 
for each year. The catches in one year 
in four—the “big run” year — may 
make a handsome profit. I have heard 
of a quarter of a million dollars being 
cleared up by one U. S. company with 
several traps in the big year, and 
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also of every trap in a locality losing 
money in others. 

The salmon, coming in on the flood 
tide, strike the wire net of the lead near 
the shore and turn out across the tide, 
often entering the first heart willingly ; 
if not and if they then buck the tide, they 
meet the jigger and are turned back; 
then the 10-foot entrance or “ tunnel ” 
to the second heart is finally entered. 
After dodging the 3-foot entrance to the 
“ pot,” they suddenly dart through; then 
only the 12-inch slit or tunnel leading 
into the “spiller” has to be passed; it 
looks dark and unfamiliar, but finally the 
fish darts in— and, strange to say, sel- 
dom ever swims out of this narrow 
pointed tunnel again. Many thousand 
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are taken, as the traps are only fished 
every two or three days, unless the run 
be enormous. From 1,000 to 50,000 fish 
have been taken out of one trap. 

All authorities (and many of the think- 
ing men in the salmon business also) 
agree that this best of all fishes is slowly 
but surely passing out; the catch is 
greater now than formerly but there are 
many times the men and plants engaged. 
The thirty-six hour weekly close season, 
the really excellent hatcheries, the four 
and five months yearly close season — all 
these will not bring back to life the 
“goose that laid the golden eggs” — 
truly golden ones in the case of the valua- 
ble commercial salmon. The only hope 
is a rigorously close season of one full 
year out of every four years. 
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Translated from the French of Guy de Maupassant. 


By CHARLES 


T was towards the end of the autumn, 
when the weather had become sud- 
denly cold, that I was asked by a 

cousin, Karl de Rauville, to visit him, for 
the purpose of shooting ducks in his 
swamps at dawn the next day. 

My bachelor cousin, at forty, ruddy, 
strong and bearded—an exemplary type 
of the country gentleman—was an amia- 
ble sort of semi-animal, lively in disposi- 
tion, endowed with the Gallic spirit, 
which makes even mediocrity agreeable, 
and inhabited a sort of farm-chateau in 
the valley of a large river. Woods cov- 
ered the hills on either side—old feudal 
forests of magnificent trees, where the 
rarest of game birds had their haunts. 
Eagles were sometimes killed there and 
the birds of passage that shun all densely 
inhabited localities never failed to avail 
themselves of the shelter left to them for 
their few and fleeting hours of rest. 

In the valley itself were great fields, 
watered by ditches and - divided by 


hedges; beyond this area of cultivation 
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the river expanded in little branches un- 
til it became a vast and almost impenetra- 
ble marsh. This marsh—the most ad- 
mirable hunting grounds I have ever 
seen—was treated by my cousin with as 
much care as if it had been an immense 
park. Across the great expanse of rushes 
which covered it with a waving and 
rustling growth, he had cut narrow 
lanes, through which the. flat-bottomed 
skiffs, guided and propelled by poles, 
moved silently upon the stagnant sur- 
face, stirring the hanging foliage of the 
reeds until the fish scurried swiftly away 
and the coots made haste to dive from 
sight. 

I have always loved the water with an 
inordinate passion: the sea, though far 
too great, too turbulent, impossible of 
possession ; the rivers and brooks, which 
hurry past with a haste that leaves them 
still the same, and the marsh—full of the 
palpitation of unknown aquatic life. 

The marsh is, of itself, a world apart, 
having its own denizens—sedentary and 


ars: 




















sluggish or swift-winged voyagers—its 
voices, its sounds, its never-fathomed 
mysteries. Nothing more troubling, more 
disquieting, more fearful, at times, than 
the brooding swamp. What strange fear 
has its haunts in these great flat water- 
covered fields? Perhaps in the vague 
whisper of the rushes, the ghostly, wan- 
dering, misty lights, the death-like quiet 
of the summer night, or again in the 
vagrant winds that stir the reeds like 
trailing garments of the risen dead; per- 
haps in the almost imperceptible, pulse- 
like under-tones, so light and soft, and 
yet more terrifying sometimes than the 
rumble of thunder or the battle-field. In 
these, it may be, are the causes that 
make of the marsh a place of dreams— 
a land of secrets unfathomed and full of 
danger and mystery. 

And yet—not so. From its quiet ex- 
panse emanates the influence of another 
mystery—more profound, more grave, 
floating through its clinging fogs: even 
the riddle of Creation itself! Is it not in 
its green and stagnant pools, in the heavy 
dampness of its soil, that steams beneath 
the heat of the unclouded sun, that the 
first faint quivering atom of Chaos be- 
comes a germ of life? 

* x xx * * 

It was dusk when I arrived at my 
cousin’s home. It was freezing enough 
to crack the stones—a pitiless, deathly 





cold. 
During dinner, in the immense room 
whose walls, mantels and_ sideboards 


were covered with mounted specimens 
of birds, some with extended wings, 
others in quiet state on perches of twisted 
limbs—hawks, herons, owls, pelicans, 
grouse, swallows, falcons, vultures—my 
cousin, who seemed in his coat of seal 
fur like some strange creature of the 
frozen lands, recounted his plans for the 
morning’s hunt. 

We were to leave the chateau at half 
after three, that we might reach the 
blinds before 4:30 a. m. In the selected 
place he had already constructed a sort 
of hut with blocks of ice, as a shelter 
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against the fierce wind that preceded the 
dawn—a wind so charged with frost that 
it seemed to tear the flesh like a saw, 
pierce it like poisoned needles, twist the 
muscles like pincers and burn like fire 
itself. 

And as he talked, he rubbed his hands 
together with evident enjoyment: 
** Never,” he said, “ have I known such 
cold weather at this season; at 6 o’clock, 
even, it was twelve degrees below zero.” 

When dinner was over, I hastened to 
bed, and went to sleep in the light of a 
rousing fire at the foot of the great stone 
chimney in my room. 

I awoke as the clocks struck three, 
and was soon dressed in a sheep’s-wool 
suit, finding Karl clothed in a bear-skin 
coat. When we had each swallowed two 
cups of boiling coffee, followed with two 
glasses of fine Champagne, we were un- 
der way with our guard and the dogs— 
Plongeon and Pierrot. 

At the first step outside, I felt frozen 
to the bones. It was one of these nights 
when the earth seems dead with cold. 
The frost-laden air, in its cruelty, offered 
a strange resistance to our progress; not 
a breath disturbed its immobility; it 
gnawed at, hunted out and withered the 
trees, the plants, insects and even the 
little birds, which fell from the branches 
to the stony soil, frozen themselves into 
rigid shapes. 

The moon, in its last quarter, careened 
like a sinking ship, seemed fixed in 
ghostly faintness in the midst of space— 
seized and held fast by the rigor of the 
cold. The light that it threw upon us 
was the deathly and unnatural glow that 
marks, each month, its decline into the 
darkness of the grave. 

We walked beside each other, Karl 
and I—our shoulders bent, our hands 
stuffed into our great pockets, our guns 
under our arms. Our boots, covered 
with woolen socks to prevent slipping, 
made not a sound, and I remember the 
white mist of their breath that enveloped 
the heads of the dogs. 

We were soon at.the edge of the 
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swamp and in one of the lanes that led 
like a road through the low wilderness 
of rushes and reeds. Our elbows, touch- 
ing the long, ribbon-like leaves, left be- 
hind us a strange, weird, creeping sound, 
and more than ever before I felt the 
spell of the marsh-land upon me, as if 
we marched in a Kingdom of the Dead 
—the dry and rustling reeds that the 
cold had slain. 

At last, as the lane turned into other 
ways, I espied the hut of ice constructed 
for our shelter. I entered it, having still 
an hour before the flight of our expected 
game, and covered myself, in hopes of 
some escape from the frost. 

There, lying flat upon my back, I 
watched the distorted image of the moon, 
which showed four horns through the 
vaguely transparent roof of my arctic 
hut. But at last the terrible cold and 
chill of the frozen swamp, of the walls 
of ice, of the heavens themselves, seemed 
to penetrate my lungs, and I began to 
cough. My cousin heard me with anxi- 
ety. “It will never do for you to take 
cold,” he said; “ we shall have a bit of a 
fire, if we have to drive the birds away.” 

In obedience to his orders, our guard 
began cutting the dry weeds and they 
were soon ablaze inside the hut, in the 
roof of which a hole had been made for 
the smoke. As the ruddy flames began 
to writhe behind the glass-like walls of 
ice, they began slowly to melt away and 
to drip upon me; the cold was no more, 
and at an exclamation from Karl I joined 
him outside. 

He pointed to the hut that glittered 
from all points of its cone-like shape, as 
if it were a diamond blazing with light ; 
the two dogs, still haunting the grateful 
source of warmth, moved in fantastic 
shapes within. 

Then a strange, wild cry—the cry of a 
lost and frightened soul—came down 
from above, and, looking up, we saw the 
swiftly moving forms of the awakened 
water-fowl, as they passed above the 
light from the hut. I cannot describe 
the emotion caused by this first sound of 
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life that we could not see, this cry that 
floated through the quiet sky—so far, so 
vague—before the glimmer of the dawn. 
In the glacial quiet of the coming day, 
this elfin call was like the sigh of the 
world’s awakening soul, borne on the 
hurrying wings of birds that flee from 
the imminent pallor of the eastern hori- 
zon. 

It was Karl that presently spoke to 
the guard: “Put out the fire. It is 
growing light.” A faint pale glow grew 
above the hills, against which, like black 
specks seen for a moment’s space, we 
could trace the flight of errant flocks of 
ducks. 

A flash lit up the scene, and the dogs 
sprang into action, in response to the 
report of Karl’s gun; and then, from 
time to time, as the shadows of the fleet- 
ing and scurrying tribes passed over the 
yellow reeds and icy lanes of the swamp, 
our guns spoke merrily—sometimes 
Karl’s—sometimes mine—while Pierrot 
and Plongeon, in ecstasy, laid before us 
the blood-flecked game, in whose eyes 
often the light of life still gleamed. 

The day was up, clean and fresh, and 
the ruddy face of the sun looked from 
the rim ‘of the hills down the pathway 
by which we had come. We were think- 
ing of returning, when a pair of ducks, 
with necks outstretched and wings de- 
pressed, sailed down above our heads, 
and I fired. One of the two fell at my 
feet. It was a silver-breasted teal. And 
then—far overhead—we heard the cry 
of its mate. It was short, incessant, 
pitiful, and the creature thus spared, as 
if held by the sight of its companion in 
my hands, circled, distressed, above the 
fatal spot. 

Karl, kneeling, with his gun in readi- 
ness, watched with eager eyes the grad- 
ual approach of the bird. “ You have 
killed the female,” he said; “the mate 
will not leave her.” 

He certainly did not—circling swiftly 
above us; always with the same plaintive 
cries. Never has the sorrow of great 


suffering so torn at my heart-strings as 
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did this call of desolation from the poor 
creature lost in the sky above. For at 
times, as if at sight of the ready gun, he 
scurried away, as though about to con- 
tinue his southward flight across the 
land. And then, uncertain, he turned to 
circling again—in despair at leaving his 
mate. 

“ Let her lie upon the ice,” said Karl. 
“ He will come closer then.” 

And .at this he did—forgetting his 
peril, in his love for the beautiful crea- 
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ture I had killed. Karl fired, and, as if 
he had cut the cord that held the bird 
suspended above us, it fell like a flutter- 
ing black speck, far off in the rustling 
reeds. Pierrot laid it at my feet. 

I recall a drama of passion I have 
read. HE loved HER, but HE killed 
HER—then killed himself. What do we 
care for these names—HE and HER? 
It is Love only that concerns us, their 
love—even the love of such as I have 
written of. 


STORY. 


By THOMAS H. FRASER, LL B. 


(The following story of the sea is taken from an old 
memorandum book of the writer, who has no present 
recollection of its origin. A note at the close of the tale 
indicates that it was written on board the schooner 
Water Witch, off the coast of Bermuda in the winter of 
92, But whether copied verbatim form some maritime 
journal, or, what is more probable, taken in memoran- 
dum from the lips of some ocean rover and afterwards 
written out in detail for publication, this writer cannot 
now recall. But, without laying positive claim to its 
original authorship, it is herewith offered as likely to be 
of some interest to the readers of SporTS AFIELD. 


The steamer Changsha, which arrived 
yesterday from Australia (port and date 
not stated), met in mid-ocean an expedi- 
tion which reminds one of the old Phe- 
nician voyages round Africa, when, after 
four years, about four galleys out of an 
original fleet of four hundred reached 
the haven of the Nile. In latitude 10.34. 
S. and longitude 139.12. E., that is to 
say about 18 hours distance from Torres 
Strait, the steamer sighted four singular 
craft. The morning was clear and the 
sea smooth, and she bore down upon 
the sails to explain their presence. Four 
junks, attached to one another, were 
ultimately reached and found to be 
manned by 15 men, all told—evidently 
natives of Polynesia. Their condition 
was distressing, for their food supply 
consisted solely of cocoanuts and a little 
water, and but for this providential suc- 
cor their position would have been hope- 
less in a few more days. They were 
immediately taken on board, anda Malay 


among the crew was able to converse 
with them and learn the story of their 
wanderings. They said that their home 
was the little island of Ki or Key, and 
that they had embarked therefrom 30 
days previous with a finely equipped 
fleet of 17 new junks. It was a splendid 
speculation, they thought. The owner 
and builder of the boats were in charge, 
their sons were also on board, and with 
much rejoicing and regret in their native 
village the miniature Armada committed 
itself to the deep and set sail for the 
distant isle of Amboina, the principal of 
the Clove group. Sweethearts and wives 
were left behind, for the speculation was 
a commercial one and the voyage too 
desperate for thoughts of such domestic- 
ity. Without a compass and destitute 
of the faintest knowledge of the laws of 
navigation, the simple sailors faced the 
seven hundred miles of ocean they had 
to cross. 

The start was propitious, and soft 
breezes blew the fleet merrily along, 
albeit in a wrong direction, for several 
days. Then the rain descended and a 
gale arose and thirteen junks perished. 
Four alone remained, in which the sur- 
viving adventurers were huddled—hun- 
gry and helpless. The waters were very 
wide, their destination was very small, 
the wind was very strong, and the craft 
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very frail. For a month they drifted 
whither the boats listed, until at last 
they were sighted and rescued by the 
Changsha at a distance of 600 miles from 
their proper course. By all their words 
and actions they showed themselves to 
be very near the primitive savage. The 
purpose of the compass they could not 
understand, and upon all the appoint- 
ments of the ship they gazed with undis- 
guised astonishment. The little stow- 
away of the party—the boy who, with- 
out reading any penny dreadfuls, was so 
imbued with the spirit of the adventure 
that he swam after the last boat and 
clambered on board—was offered an in- 
troduction to civilization as cabin servant, 
but his father declined on his behalf, and 
the future hope of native navigators is 
still retained. Their destination was at 
last reached, and, destitute but happy, 
they were landed upon the island of 
Amboina, at the entrance of the Manipe 
Strait. Their capital was lost but their 
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lives were saved, and the thankfulness 
of preservation appeared to outweigh 
the sadness of their calamity. 

So, seven hundred miles from home, 
the flower and the pride of the Isle of Ki 
were stranded on Amboina. The posi- 
tion reminds us of the thought suggested 
by Jules Verne’s exciting romance “A 
Journey to the Moon.” Michel André 
and his companions missed it of course 
by about twenty-five miles, but had they 
really landed it is an obvious problem 
how they were to return. This difficulty 
probably long exorcised the minds of 
the members of the Ki expedition. How 
it was finally financed, engineered and 
navigated is another story. Perhaps at 
a later day the boy may have returned 
in the prosaic garb of a ship’s stoker, to 
tell the story as the sole survivor. And 
“The Junks that Never Returned” may 
have become the national anthem of the 
island. 


WHALE FISHING ON THE CAROLINA COAST. 


By THOMAS CLARKE HARRIS. 


42 HE occasional capture of a 
whale along the Atlantic 
® seaboard recalls to mind an 
interview with some of 
the residents of Beaufort, 
North Carolina, while the 
writer was loafing and fish- 
ing at that place. The fish we caught 
were numerous and the sport was fine, 
though we were not looking for whales. 
Strictly speaking, a whale is not a fish 
but a warm-blooded animal which 
breathes air, brings forth its young 
alive and suckles them as any other 
mammal. This is true also’of the por- 
poise. The residents of Beaufort are 
mainly a race of hardy fishermen who 
gain their living from the sea, in one 
way or the other, and, although their 
occupation is the capture of the ordinary 
market fish of the season, they have an 





eye open for larger game and enter into 
the chase with much enthusiasm and 
often at the risk of life and limb. 
During the early spring (which is 
February and March down there) they 
keep a sharp lookout for whales, which 
appear to be migrating northward and 
often come within sight of the coast. 
For this purpose they have an odd-look- 
ing, conical hut, built of rushes or marsh 
grass, perched on the top of a small sand 
dune and nearby a tall flag-staff for the 
signal. The hut shelters the lookout 
man who signals to the fishermen at 
Beaufort, 3 miles away, by means of the 
flag. At this place Bogue Banks is 
broken into a succession of conical hil- 
locks of fine loose sand, built up by the 
action of the wind. The wind not only 
heaps up the sand into hills but cuts 
them away also, often carving off fan- 
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tastic slices on the windward side and 
depositing the flying particles on the lee 
side. This action results in a slow move- 
ment of the hillock, if the prevailing 
wind continues long in one direction. 

When a whale blows, his spout can be 
seen for several miles and the fact that 
one of these animals is in sight is soon 
made known to the fishermen by the flag 
signal. As soon as the signal is seen, 
the fishermen lose no time but make all 
haste to sail out of the Inlet into the 
blue Atlantic and to give battle to the 
great cetacean. Usually they have a 
lively and exciting race, each crew put- 
ting forth every effort to reach their 
game first. 

Their equipment consists of the reg- 
ular harpoon with its rope attached, the 
latter neatly coiled down in a tub; they 
have also lances and a bomb gun. Their 
main dependence for killing the whale 
surely and quickly is by the use of the 
last-named weapon, which is something 
of a curiosity to the average sportsman. 
The bomb gun they use at Beaufort is a 
short, single-barrel gun, weighing 60 
Ibs., which loads at the muzzle and is 
fired from the shoulder. The projectile 
or bomb is made of one-inch gas pipe, 
about 2 feet long and charged with 6 or 8 
ounces of powder. At its front end the 
bomb is forged into a sharp point and 
its rear end provided with a sort of vane 
or feather made of rubber belting. This 
insures its flight in a straight line and 
point foremost. There is also a fuse 
screwed into the rear end of the bomb 
which is protected by a thin coat of bees- 
wax. The wax coating is destroyed by 
the propelling charge and the fuse is 
calculated to explode the bomb inside the 
whale’s body and thus paralyze it at 
once. That such a weapon would have 
a terrific recoil is but a natural result— 
in fact, the marksman is often kicked 
overboard by it. To guard against the 
loss of a valuable weapon, the gun is 
secured to the boat by a lanyard, while 
the shooter is expected to take care of 
himself. The steam whalers of the 
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North Sea now use a pivot gun or smail 
breechloading cannon mounted on the 
bow of their vessel, and they usually kill 
their game at one shot. 

Whales are usually seen not far from 
the mouth of Beaufort Inlet, between 
Fort Macon and Cape Lookout. The 
cape here extends some distance into the 
ocean in a southeast direction, forming 
with the banks a very wide bay, into 
which the whales come in pursuit of 
food. From the fact that they are air- 
breathing animals, they must frequently 
come to the surface to blow and conse- 
quently are readily seen when in the 
vicinity. 

It is the intention of our fishermen to 
approach the whale as closely as pos- 
sible, and when they get a fair shot the 
bomb gun is usually fatal. They throw 
the harpoon at the same time, for if the 
whale is killed by the bomb it will sink 
and the harpoon with the attached line 
serves to secure the game if killed. If 
only wounded, the bomb gun may be 
used again and the lance with its two- 
foot blade also gets in its work. The 
wounded whale often makes a terrible 
fight, beating about with its tail, one 
blow of which is sufficient to crush a 
boat into atoms. It is said that a stroke 
of the tail of an angry whale may be 
easily heard for two miles. 

The special art in the chase is in de- 
livering an effective thrust or shot and 
then keeping out of reach of the enraged 
animal until it is killed. The fight is 
often long and dangerous and very ex- 
citing to those engaged in it. If suc- 
cessful, they tow the dead whale and 
beach it as near the shore as possible, at 
high tide, and begin the work of strip- 
ping off the fat or blubber. A tool sim- 
ilar to a sharpened spade is used and the 
blubber taken off in long strips and car- 
ried to the boiler to try out the oil. As 
fuel is quite scarce on the banks, the 
improvised furnaces are often kept going 
by burning the waste fat or scrap in 
the same way as on whale ships. Two 
men, with a pole between them on their 
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shoulders, will march from the carcass 
to the boilers with as much blubber as 
they can carry. Before it goes into the 
boilers the blubber is chopped quite fine 
with chopping knives and the heat ren- 
ders the oil quite rapidly. 

The baleen or commercial whalebone 
grows only in the upper jaw and forms 
a considerable part of the value of a 
captured whale. As much as 1,200 lbs. 
of it is said to have been taken from the 
mouth of a whale killed at Beaufort. 
With the oil and whalebone, the value 
of a whale often amounts to several 
thousand dollars and so proves quite a 
prize to the lucky crew who manage a 
kill without accident. 

The largest whale ever killed on the 
North Carolina coast was reported to 
measure 82 feet in length and produced 
1,205 lbs. of whalebone, with over 4,000 
gallons of oil. It was a female of un- 
usual size and showed much affection 
for her calf, which was some 30 feet in 
length and was killed first. The mother 
would not desert her sucking baby and 
so afforded the fishermen an unusual 
opportunity for killing her, which they 
eagerly proceeded to do. 

The skeleton of a mounted whale in 
the State Museum at Raleigh is from one 
killed in 1874. It measured 65 it. in 
length and produced 700 Ibs. of whale- 
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bone, with 2,000 gallons of oil. This 
is the largest skeleton in the United 
States. The jaw bone is 13 ft. long and 
some of the ribs measure 11 ft. each. 

There are eight varieties of whale 
found in the Atlantic Ocean, and of 
them the Baleen or right whale is the 
most common on our coast, 

From the fact that this animal is pro- 
vided with a comparatively small gullet 
and a fringe of whalebone through which 
its food is strained, the notion that a 
whale could not have swallowed Jonah 
is believed by many persons. But all 
whales are not so provided. The Sperm 
whale is armed with real teeth and mas- 
ticates its food, while its gullet is much 
more capacious. Some of them have 
been shown to be fully able to swallow 
an ordinary sized man, whole. 

The decline in the whale fishing busi- 
ness, once so important an industry in 
the New England coast towns, is said to 
be caused in part by the general use of 
cheaper mineral oils, both for illumina- 
tion and lubrication. In consequence of 
this, these great cetaceans are said to be 
more abundant in the northern ocean 
than they were fifty years ago. We are 
better acquainted with the products of 
the Standard Oil Trust than with that . 
of the whale. Just now the trusts seem 
to be getting dangerously harpooned by 
the United States Court. 


THE LADY OR THE POSSUM? 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


HEY called themselves the Lucky 
Thirteen. It was at a house party 
on my farm in Northern Missouri, 

in the autumn. I had been describing 
the fishing and hunting down in the 
Ozarks, when my wife jumped up and 
cried, “Girls, let’s go!” The girls 
rushed into line and they started across 
the lawn in Indian file, as if ready to 
break trail. That is how the subject 





came up. Before the day was over every 
detail was arranged. My wife and her 
father and brother were to chaperon the 
girls in a camp-float down Current River 
and I would follow later with some of 
the boys. It was a pretty young crowd, 


take it all in all, but there were no real 
dangers to be encountered, and when it 
is a matter of hardships to be endured, 
the younger you are, the better. One of 
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the most annoying things to me was that 
every girl insisted on taking along clothes 
that have no real part in a wilderness 
life, because of the boys who were to 
come with me later. All that I saw in 
the outing was the pursuit of game— 
the possible capture of a deer, to say 
nothing of dining every day off wild 
turkey and game fish; and you can hard- 
ly concentrate your mind upon the shy 
movements of a buck when you are ham- 
pered with a stiff white collar. But when 
the boys made up their kit, every rascal 
of them stowed in fresh linen shirts, 
laundered collars and presentable suits, 
till I told them they were going after 
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It was past the middle of October, 
when, accompanied by four mettlesome 
young fellows, I took the Frisco at Kan- 
sas City, en route for Springfield, Mo. 
The boys were Frank Capp, Louis Aines, 
Frank R. Steel and one whom I shall call 
Wilkins, as, in view of a rather amusing 
incident, he might not care to have his 
true name placed before the public. From 
Springfield we took the short branch 
road to Winona on the bank of Current 
River. Here we learned that my wife’s 
party had obtained a float six days ago 
and had dropped down the placid stream. 
We hastened to procure our stores from 
the little town of Eminence; then, unlike 








‘*The girls started across 


the lawn in Indian file.’’ 





deer in white gloves. “ That depends,” 
says Frank R. Steel, “on how you spell 
it.’ Frank was my chum, and, though 
younger than myself, never gave me 
credit for the advantage of years and 
consequent experience. He was very 
much in love with one of the Lucky 
Thirteen, and, considering how his ad- 
venture terminated, this is no betrayal 
of confidence. His home was in Arkan- 
sas, but he had been spending a month 
with me and it was while he and I talked 
over our experiences with rod and gun 
that the young people had become inter- 
ested in the Ozarks. 


my wife’s party, we dispensed with the 
services of a guide and embarked in a 
low, flat-bottomed towboat and a narrow 
raft upon which our stores were se- 
cured. When we left Northern Mis- 
souri the bite of the frost was in the 
early mornings, but down here in the 
Ozarks of Southern Missouri the season 
seemed to have turned backward to late 
summer. As there was no prospect of 
coming up with my wife’s party for four 
or five days, the boys togged out in the 
most outlandish clothes and looked like 
a small band of cutthroats. As we 
dropped down between mountainous 
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shores, secure in the isolation of un- 
broken thousand-acre tracts, they de- 
lighted in taking numerous plunges into 
the shallow river, then drying off on the 
raft, seated in the sunshine, and clothed 
with but a single garment—one of golden 
light. 

There were always one or more lines 
trailing behind us, and the sport with 
the small-mouth bass, the wall-eyed pike 
and the crappy gave a zest to the day’s 
history and a delicious foundation for 
the meal cooked at the riverside. More 
than once a deer looked down at us from 
the high elevation of some abrupt hill, 
but the game law rendered him safe un- 
til the 1st of November. On_ several 
such occasions I tried to take a snapshot, 
but Steel, who fancies himself a better 
man with the Kodak than myself, al- 
ways insisted on wielding the instrument 
and before our argument could be com- 
pleted the deer would speed away. 

At last we approached the locality set- 
tled upon as our meeting place, and to 
my disgust Wilkins discarded his outlaw 
suit and put on his high school togs. The 
fact is, he was rather sentimental about 
the very lady who had ensnared Steel’s 
heart; and, though Wilkins was at least 
IO years younger than his rival—yes, 
and about 4 years younger than the lady 
in question—he took the situation very 
much in earnest. As for Frank Steel, he 
would have amused me if I had not been 
outraged by my friend’s actions. Al- 
though he was a seasoned sportsman and 
had been with me in all sorts of wild and 
savage places, that fellow all of a sudden 
blossomed out in cuffs and a collar! He 
was ashamed to eliminate his hunting 
suit under my eye, but I am sure he 
would have liked to have done so. Wil- 
kins, younger and rasher, removed from 
himself the last signs of a fisherman. 
You would have thought he was ready 
to step upon the platform to deliver his 
speech of graduation! Capp and Aines 
were nervous about the girls, but they 
showed more pluck and stuck to their 
colors. It was now the afternoon of the 


1st of November and we were about a 
two-hours’ drop from the ladies’ camp. 
We decided to go into the adjoining 
wilderness in pursuit of deer, and, if pos- 
sible, make our grand entree into camp 
with the body of the noble beast. Ac- 
cordingly we tied up to shore; Steel took 
off his collar and cuffs, Wilkins changed 
back into his leathers, and we plunged 
into the woods. 

I was very careful to take the Kodak 
with me, but as I did so without osten- 
tation, it didn’t occur to my friend Steel 
to demand its custody. After staying 
together some time, we scattered. I did 
not come upon any deer trails and I was 
sure none of my companions had, else I 
would have heard a shot. At last, after 
a weary walk, I heard voices. I could 
not at first believe my ears, but was soon 
convinced that they were the voices of 
my wife’s party. I went in that direc- 
tion and soon found myself in a thicket 
overlooking the river—indeed, running 
out to it, almost as a level floor. I found 
that my wife had brought the girls up 
from camp to have a plunge in the stream 
where the current was lazy and safe. 
They had on their old clothes and I got 
a very good snap at them, without their 
knowing of my presence. I slipped away 
to join the boys and met them an hour 
or so later, at the boat. 

“ Well, Ellis,” says Steel, ‘‘ we haven’t 
seen a hair of a deer—how about you?” 

“T saw a bunch,” I said, “and took 
a picture of them.” 

They hooted. 

“ Just wait till the plate is developed,” 
I said calmly. They were rather mysti- 
fied, my bearing was so jaunty and as- 
sured. But I would tell them nothing 
more, especially as I was irritated by see- 
ing Steel slipping on his stiff collar and 
Wilkins beginning to change his clothes. 
In disappointment at our failure to carry 
venison to camp, and after some sharp 
words about collars and cuffs, we 
dropped down-stream in sombre silence. 
We passed the rocky bank where I had 
seen the girls splashing about, but they 
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were gone. Suddenly we came to a turn 
in the bank, beyond which was a wide 
expanse of placid water. And there were 


the girls in the water, one of them ap-' 


parently looking straight at us. We 
stopped the boat with such suddenness 
that, slow as we were going, the raft 
bumped into us, almost spilling us from 
the seats. And I wouldn’t have cared 
if it had. Still, the girls hadn't seen 
us; the shrubbery hid our retreat as the 
boys backed away, but in the nick of 
time I had a second snapshot at my 
“dears.” We staid there in the bend 
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presently we were all laughing and talk- 
ing together, although some of the girls 
carried on their part of the conversation 
through the walls of their tents—we had 
four tents in all. 

We spent two weeks in those four can- 
vas houses. There was a good deal of 
noise at the home-base, but a fellow 
could always take his gun or rod and 
strike off into solitude, until at last he 
could get beyond the cheerful but dis- 
turbing sound of feminine laughter. As 
for Steel, I never saw him hang around 
the tents as on that outing. He was 








‘‘When we came in sight of camp, there they were again—splashing about in the water.”’ 





of the river till the shouting, merry voices 
told us the party had moved on. Then, 
after a discreet pause, we followed. But 
it seemed that the girls were determined 
to try all the shallow pools of the stream ; 
for when we came in sight of camp there 
they were again, splashing about in the 
water. 

The boys would have again manifested 
their chivalry, but I gave an Indian 
whoop and steered straight toward the 
mermaids. You should have heard the 
screaming and seen the water fly! Well, 


desperately in earnest about the certain 
lady of the Lucky Thirteen, and consid- 
ered it more important to secure her 
hand than the head of every deer in 
Southwest Missouri. The lady finally 
pretended to be tired of our turkeys, fish 
and venison. She.pretended to crave a 
possum supper, though she had never 
tasted possum in her life, and the other 
ladies cried out in horror at the very 
name. But I saw her point at once. 
None of us had seen any trace of pos- 
sums and that is why she wanted: one. 
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She would have been just as much 
pleased with any other difficulty. Steel 
brought her flowers and Wilkins brought 
her flowers; but flowers were too easy. 
She must have a possum supper. Steel 
and Wilkins both engaged to provide the 
possum. We had no dogs, but one day 
Steel walked triumphantly into camp 
with his John and his Sport, which he 
had ordered shipped from Bentonville ; 
he had walked 20 miles to the nearest 
railroad station to take them from the 
baggage-car! I could see the lady was 
extremely pleased at such devotion, but 
while here were the pointer and the set- 
ter, Where was the possum? Poor 
Wilkins, who had no dogs, was clearly 
handicapped, but he set forth manfully 
to tree his possum by human intelligence. 
The boy worked himself down to an ap- 
preciable falling-off of flesh, but, being 
almost fat at the start, he had no one’s 
sympathy. 

“ Steel,” I said, having first taken him 
to one side, “ you’ve evidently made a 
good impression by your trouble in get- 
ting the dogs here; you'd better let it 
go at that. You can’t work the possum 
proposition in this tangled wilderness of 
cypress and post oaks and persimmons 
and crabs!” 

“Ellis,” said he with intense solem- 
nity, “when you see me again I'll have a 
possum in these arms!” Then he turned 
on his heel, whistled to his two dogs and 
went away with a fresh collar neatly 
rolled up in the pocket of his hunting- 
jacket. He was gone all day, but so 
was I. I came into camp with a buck 
on my shoulder, to the pride of my wife, 
and, I may as well own it, to my own 
satisfaction ; but no Steel turned up that 
night. Of course, the boys made a joke 
of it, but the girls were uneasy. I re- 
lated Steel’s declaration that the next time 
I saw him he would have a possum in 
his arms. Wilkins sneeringly suggested 


that rather than return empty armed he: 


had drowned himself in the river. The 
lady most interested did not relish this 
joke. Wilkins had made a mistake. The 
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next day he sought to rectify it. He 
came into camp about 5 in the evening, 
apparently freshly dressed for a social 
function. He carried a big bundle. 

“ Anything heard of Frank Steel? ” he 
asked. 

“He hasn’t treed his possum,” I an- 
swered, “ and he won’t come back till he 
has.” ; 

“ Well,” says Wilkins, “I was afraid 
you would get tired waiting for that 
possum supper, so I have brought a light 
refreshment to tide over your appetites.” 
He opened the bundle. The lady cried 
out in a pleased and wondering voice, 
“ Bananas! How did you get bananas? ” 

“Oh,” says Wilkins with graceful 
carelessness, “ I had to walk to the Chil- 
ton Club House after them, but that’s 
only 34 miles, there and back. It was a 
mere trifle, and I would walk farther 
than that to—er—for you any day.” 

“ Thank you!” I cried out promptly. 

Wilkins glared at me and then melted 
at the lady. She was still smiling and a 
little rosy, too, although she must have 
looked upon Wilkins as a mere school- 
boy. We began to eat the bananas and 
I suggested that they let me take them 
in the act. I had hardly placed my 
group just as I wanted them—they 
wasted an unconscionable amount of 
time in posing and giggling—when a 
jaunty figure came right up the river 
bank,*apparently from the waves—a fig- 
ure in an immaculate collar but showing 
otherwise a close visit with Mother Na- 
ture. It was Frank Steel. He had his 
possum. His gaze swept the banana- 
feasters, and, finding his lady was not 
among them, he turned his eyes toward 
the tent. There sat the lady. She had 
seen him, too, and her countenance was 
a study. Her face was suffused with 
rose color and it deepened when Frank 
sank upon one knee and looked earnestly 
in her direction. A word of command 


brought his dogs into passive statues. It 
was then that Wilkins ceased enjoying 
his banana. I hastily shifted my Kodak 
and took Frank and the possum, which 
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had been set by Sport, and which was 
unscratched. 

That night we had a glorious possum 
supper, which, however, I enjoyed al- 
most alone. Frank had no appetite for 
anything—he was too happy; and none 
of the girls would taste the delicious 
browned meat which put the tenderest 
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Day. When we reached home the Lucky 
Thirteen posed in my yard for a final 
picture ; but one of that group no longer 
lives in Northern Missouri. She has 
moved to Arkansas, and her name is now 
Mrs. Frank R. Steel. I, too, have come 
down here in the Ozarks, or rather on top 
of the Ozarks, and it was while talking 
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‘Frank sank upon one knee and looked earnestly at the lady "’ 





spring chicken to shame. Wilkins, too, 
did not want any supper, but I think 
the bananas had disagreed with him and 
he was stiff from his long quest. But 
Frank was springy and fresh and sang 
a good deal, while the lady joined in on 
the popular choruses in a fluty voice that 
somehow reminded me of St. Valentine’s 





over old times that I said to Mrs. Steel, 
“T believe I will write it up; it ought to 
make an interesting story.” 

“Go ahead, Ellis!’’ said Frank, “ and 
name it ‘A Wife for a Possum.’” But 
he knows as little about naming another 
person’s story as he knows how to write 
a story himself. 





MEMORIES 


OF 


MANDALAY. 


By ANNE H. WOODRUFF. 


“Come you back to Mandalay, 
Where the old Flotilla lay. 
Can’t you ’ear their paddles chuckin’ 
From Rangoon to Mandalay?” 

Of the many capital cities founded by 
the Burmese kings, Mandalay was the 
last. When King Thebaw was deposed, 
about 20 years ago, royalty, for that 
land, became a tradition of the past. 
King Mindohn Min, 
father of Thebaw, 
planned and laid out 
the city; the site of 
which, in 1856, was 
a cultivated field or 
fields. As an illus- 
tration of how ex- 
peditiously the will 
of a sovereign’ can 
be carried out by a 
willing people, Man- 
dalay is one of the 
most forcible; for in 
a year after the king 
had chosen the site 
the city was ready to 
receive his court. It 
all the capital cities 
of Burmah were 
founded with similar 
sacrifices to those 
then offered at the 
shrine of Supersti- 
tion, untold must 
have been the suffer- 
ings of the victims in 
the country’s histo- 
ty; for the old custom of burying alive 
a number of selected persons—of both 
sexes and of certain ages—in the walls 
of the new capital, was at that time carried 
out. The Burmese are very superstitious, 
and it is their belief that the spirit of the 
victim haunts the place of its burial and 
protects the city from harm. No less 
than fifty persons are said to have been 
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sacrificed at the founding of Mandalay 
and buried beneath the twelve gates of 
the city, the throne, and at different 
points. Fortunately for other possible 
victims, the Buitish occupation has put 
an end to these atrocities. 

Mandalay is laid out in three paral- 
lelograms, with the old Palace and the 
, Government offices 
in the centre, and 
the civil and military 
officers’ houses and 
the soldiers’ bar- 
racks in the outer 
enclosure—both of 
| the enclosures being 
| walled. The old- 
time glory of the 
royal city is faded 
and gone; the Palace 
has become but a 
relic of the past, and 
the beautifully 
quaint gardens ad- 
jacent to the gilded 
structure of teak 
wood are now but a 
picturesque reminder 
of the vanity of 
earthly pride and 
power. Here, doubt- 
less—in these gar- 
dens—the female 
portion of the royal 
house hold were wont 
to dally in luxuriant 
idleness in the shady palm groves— wan- 
dering through the fragrant aisles and 
along the numerous little water-courses, 
spanned by tiny bridges, or climbing the 
long flights of steps that led to cunning- 
ly contrived and charmingly situated lit- 
tle arbors and summer-houses. 

Burmah is said to be the Land of 
Pagodas and Fair Ladies. Mandalay— 
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with its ‘“‘seven hundred and seventy- 
seven” pagodas and its surrounding 
country, beautiful, 
“When the mist was on the rice-fields 
An’ the sun was droppin’ slow ’—— 

is rich in both; the picturesque shrines 
that meet the eye in every direction be- 
ing gay with the most brilliant coloring. 
Pagodas, pagodas, pagodas everywhere 
—monuments to the thrifty forethought 
of the long-headed devotees, who imag- 
ine that they are laying up for them- 
selves both here and hereafter great 
treasures through their erection. It is 
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the Paey or Pwé and is a native play. 


On every occasion and at every period 


in the life of a Burman, from the cradle 
to the grave, the Paey has a part. With- 
out its pleasurable excitement, life to 
him would be but a dull affair. It con- 
sists of singing, acting, dancing (in which 
posturing plays a principal part) and jok- 
ing, which these fun-loving Burmese 
thoroughly enjoy. It has a part in his 
gayest and in his gloomiest hours, if a 
Burman can ever be said to be really 
gloomy, for he is the most cheerful and 
optimistic of human beings. 


























THE INCOMPARABLE PAGODA.—Mandalay, Burmah. British India. 





much to be regretted that the most 
beautiful of all these structures, the In- 
comparable Pagoda (which was unique 
in its unusual style of construction and 
its noble proportions) was destroyed by 
fire a number of years ago. Its gilded 
pillars of teak wood, its architectural in- 
genuity of design, its remarkable carv- 
ings and its brilliant coloring, made it an 
object of unsurpassable beauty; and no 
illustration can give more than a faint 
idea of its exquisite loveliness. 

The national amusement in Burmah is 


Cordial and cleanly, the pretty, petite 
Burmese ladies are renowned the world 
over for their personal charms. And if 
occasionally some writer gives us a hint 
in regard to the morality of these charm- 
ing sisters of ours, which may seem to 
us to be the reverse of flattering, it is 
easy for us to make allowances for faults 
in a people not yet Christianized (as in 
some instances in our own land) and to 
wonder at the advanced position of these 
women and their decided superiority to 
the women of some other Eastern coun- 
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tries. They are fond of dress and wear 
bright colors and a great deal of jewelry. 
Nearly every traveler who has visited 
Burmah and given to the world his im- 
pressions of the country and the people 
is enthusiastic in his praise of its pretty 
women. On all—from Kipling the Poet 
to the more profound philosopher who 
goes on scientific data intent—the sweet 
Burmese maidens seemed to have made 
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an impression ; and as to Tommy Atkins 
—well, we all know what /e thinks about 
the blooming lasses and the blooming 
land: 


“If you ’ear the East a-callin’, 
Why, you won’t ’eed nothin’ else. 
No! you won’t ’eed nothin’ else 
But them spicy garlic smells 
An’ the sunshine an’ the palm-trees 
An’ the tinkly temple bells—— 
On the road to Mandalay!” 


HUNTING THE YANKEE FOX. 


By C. B. WHITFORD. 


When the enthusiastic hunter starts 
out to kill a Yankee fox it is probably 5 
o'clock a. m. It is dark and the crisp 
November air makes him button up his 
coat well to his chin. He has a ten-mile 
drive perhaps before him, and then— 
just about the time that the fox he is 
after has quit his night’s ramblings—he 
turns out his hounds to look for the trail 
the fox has left. 

The hunter and his hunting compan- 
ions meanwhile have got it all arranged 
just how, when and where one or the 
other of them is going to shoot the fox. 
For, be it known, that is the way to kill 
a Yankee fox. He is not to be caught 
by the hounds in a fair chase. The 
hunter must scheme and make the best 
plans he can to shoot his fox as he passes 
him on a runway. 

Of course the hunters know where 
they are likely to find a trail and they 
have a pretty good idea where the fox 
ought to run after the dogs jump him; 
so they post themselves on the best run- 
ways, and then soon learn that the Yan- 
kee fox does not allow others to plan 
for him. He has a way of doing things 
that the hunter would not have him do. 
It is a kind of trade with him. He 
misses the good runways—when the 
hunters are posted there—and does what 
appears to be a very foolish thing for a 
wise fox to do. But that is his way of 
living to a good old age. He has that 


happy faculty of doing unexpected 
things. While the hunters are listening 


to the music of the hounds and from 
their concealment looking with all their 
eyes for the fox to appear within gun- 
shot, the fox may take it into his head 
to trip boldly across the open fields and 
head straightaway for a point some ten 
or fifteen miles distant. 

The true hunter is never without hope. 
When he hears the hounds taking the 
fox straightaway out of the country, he 
follows after them. The fox may turn 
and come back and possibly he may 
come within gunshot. At any rate, the 
hunter can hear the music of the hounds 
for a while and when that dies away in 
the distance he still presses on to hear 
the hounds bringing the fox back. 

Then the hunter wakes up. Fox and 
hounds are gone out of sight and hear- 
ing. It is well nigh noon and he is about 
six miles from where the team was put 
up. Of course the rest of the hunters 
he knows nothing of. He has not seen 
them since the fox started. Tired and 
cold, foot-sore and hungry, there is noth- 
ing for him to do but drag his weary 
limbs back over the rough ground to the 
wagon. This is the hour in which those 
beautiful stories of Dixie appeal to him 
with great force. As he plods along, 


trying to dodge the tender side of a blis- 
ter he has developed, he sees in his 
mind’s eye the panting cross-country 
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horse and his rider, cooling out in the 

gentle December air. He sees the hunter 

mount, and, with his trophy of the chase 

BDiica to his saddle, jog leisurely home- 
ward on his good horse, his hounds fol- 
lowing after—content with their work 
well done. 

Still, the man who went afoot with a 
big shotgun on his shoulder to kill a 
Yankee fox, must trudge on his rough 
and lonely way. He must make the best 
of the raw, cold wind and the hot blister. 
These things are all so closely related to 
killing a Yankee fox that they must be 
taken as a matter of course. But this is 
a life of contrasts and they run so sharp 
in the affairs of a Yankee fox hunter 
that the pleasures become infinitely 
greater because of the pain they cost. 

When our tired hunter finally reaches 
headquarters, there is a smoking hot 
New England dinner awaiting him and 
the appetite he has for that meal is alone 
worth all it cost. His companions have 
returned just as weary and as hungry. 
To see them empty their plates and pass 
them back for more, is another com- 
pensation. And after dinner what a 
flavor there is to the cigars! They did 
not taste at home just as they do now. 

When they reach home, they have no 
story to tell of how they killed a Yankee 
fox. The Yankee fox hunter seldom 
does kill a fox. But they have been 
jarred with contrasts. A lot of the bad 
feelings that come of too much civiliza- 
tion have disappeared and a touch of the 
more simple things in life has taken their 
place. They soon forget the hardships 
of an attempt to kill a Yankee fox and 
remember the pleasures it brings. These 
live and make life better than it would 
be without them. They live long too. 
When the snow drifts and the wind 
howls without, the men who have hunted 

Q the Yankee fox can sit in their cozy cor- 
ners, and, either alone or with those of 
their guild, enjoy the pleasure of the 
rugged sport and laugh at its hardships. 

It is somewhat remarkable what a lot 
of foolish things a wise Yankee fox will 
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do after the hounds strike his trail. 
Hunters have long marveled at this want 
of cunning they often discover in a wise 
old fox. No doubt the fox could explain 
it all to the satisfaction of the hunter. 
Most likely if he offered an explanation, 
and told the truth, he would point out 
that these very foolish tricks that are 
charged up against him are an impor- 
tant part of his general system of cun- 
ning. If he were always to do the most 
logical things, the hunter would make 
his plans so thorough that the poor fox 
would have but small chance to make 
his escape, once the hounds had him on 
the run. 

An old hunter, who chased the fox 
regularly each fall and winter, was asked 
how many foxes he had killed in the five 
years past. “ Not counting young, im- 
mature foxes killed early in the season 
before they had learned their trade, I’ve 
killed three. Killed three fairly in five 
years, and that is a good record in these 
parts,” he replied. “I have known every 
runway in the country, and I have hunted 
foxes so much that I can tell almost at a 
glance just where a fox ought to run in 
that locality. But, somehow, the Yankee 
fox won’t run where he ought to run 
when you want him to take the best 
routes. Two of the foxes I have killed in 
the past five years were shot in the very 
middle of an open field. One of these the 
hounds had running the stone walls and 
capering about on the ground in plain 
view from my stand. Of course I was 
certain that the fox was just playing with 
the hounds, and, after he had made 
enough curious tracks to check and puz- 
zle the hounds, he would go away 
through the woods on a regular runway. 
I tried to get there, but in order to do 
so it was necessary to come out in the 
open, in plain view of the fox. I took 
the chance that he might be so much 
engaged in his business of making 
crooked tracks for the hounds that he 
could not see me. Just as I got clear 
of the stone wall and well into the open, 
the fox whirled, ran the wall on his back 
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track, jumped as far as he could, and, 
with his head over his shoulder looking 
at the puzzled hounds, came straight for 
me. I dropped to my knees and re- 
mained as motionless as one of the big 
boulders in the same field, and the fox 
paid no more attention to me than he did 
to the boulders, until he got within thirty 
yards of my position. He was too late. 
He jumped high when he turned to run 
away, and fell dead from my easy shot. 

“ T killed another one in a similar way. 
I was in the middle of an open field, 
where I had not ought to have been when 
the fox turned back on his general course 
and came straight at me across the open 
field and lost his life because I had not 
been able to reach the stand where he 
did not run. 

“ T have hunted foxes for thirty vears 
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and all I have learned about their tricks 
amounts to nothing. It is almost impos- 
sible to kill one by the rule of what I 
know. It is*just clear luck when you 
kill one of these Yankee foxes.” 

There is much truth in this. The Yan- 
kee fox differs in many ways from his 
Southern brothers which the pack of 
hounds catches in a three or four hour 
run. The same packs that run down the 
Southern red in such a short dash would 
look very foolish and feel very sore and 
tired after running a Yankee fox on his 
native heath. The hounds do not catch 
the Yankee fox when he is fit and well. 
The hunter must shoot him, and he is 
so cunning at the business of not being 
shot that he lives to a ripe old age and 
during his life-time runs many a good 
hound off his legs. 


By NAN MOULTON. 


wet LONG a whimsical branch 
@ line had not commended it- 
self to me as a suitable set- 
ting for a Thanksgiving 
mood. We stopped length- 
ily at every wayside tank, 
and, where we didn’t stop, 
we went back. The conductor confided 
to me that he always left the main line 
station sober in the morning, for the 
vagaries of the road furnished him with 
all the sensations of a heavy jag after 
a few hours’ wriggling up the Valley 
of the Little Saskatchewan. 

But when my depression was at its 
deepest, a droning of song rose and 
ebbed, crept forward and died away, 
then swelled and stayed as we drew up 
at the last station before my destination. 
“What is it?” I asked the conductor. 
The four Doukhobor apostles who had 
just been released from Regina jail, he 
told me. They had been in for instigat- 
ing that last outbreak and were on their 





way home to Yorkton. It was a real 
Thanksgiving Day to them and the set- 
ting was right, after all. 

They came out to the car platform as 
we stopped, and harangued the crowd at 
the station. They were fair, with very 
regular features, and, with their presum- 
ably golden beards and parted hair fall- 
ing long and straight on their shoulders, 
suggested the orthodox expressionless 
saints of the older Continental painters— 
that is, until one got to their clothes. A 
twist of grubby red handkerchief finished 
off inappropriately enough their ascetic 
heads, and below the handkerchief hung 
some nondescript men’s attire. 

When we pulled out again, I went to 
talk to them. Had they liked Regina? 
Their faces shadowed with a vehement 
negative. They were glad to be going 
home? And the light glowed again on 
their rapt features, while the speaker 
threw his arms abroad and eulogized 
“ FreEE-pom!”’ in a puzzling medley of 























tongues. ‘ Free-dom!” while the sun 
poured itself down over a world of tan, 
and ruddy vines waved back a welcome 
from all the ploughing, and up the dim- 
pled river-hills the pale gold of the pop- 
lars gleamed into the riotous yellows of 
sun-drenched leaves, or, in the distance, 
massed into more sombre limoge. 

What would they do now? Go back 
to their farms and work? Not farm— 
No! Apostles they! Theirs to teach and 
preach. Christ had come personally to 
one of them twenty years before and ap- 
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hand and caught his long hair from 
the wind with the other. ‘ You know 
A-dam?” he asked me. “ Quite well,” I 
assured him—* the o/d Adam.” But he 
caught the affirmative. He 
wouldn't tell me any interesting things 


only 


about himself, but evidently took me for 
an earnest seeker after light—Doukhobor 
light—and I finally left him insisting 
largely on his apostleship. 

The conductor had them write their 
names for me, but the names are dis- 


tinctly cryptic. “Why didn’t you bring 
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pointed him an apostle—“ to mek all— 
clean. Not—ah—drink, no! Not—ah— 
schmok, no! Not—ah—swear, no! All 
broth-er, sis-ter!” 

We were standing on the car platform 
between the smoker and the first-class 
coach, and the train bumped and swayed 
abominably and noisily, making doubly 
difficult an intercourse, already hampered 
by the curse of Babel. He didn’t under- 
stand my questions. I could catch only 
a word or two of his frenzied exposition, 
as he clutched a shining rail with one 


the con- 
ductor and orange-man wanted to know. 
But the train was stopping. ‘ Why didn’t 
you tell us you wanted to talk to them? 
We would have helped you,” volunteered. 
the men from the smoking-car. But the 
train had stopped. “ They’re very dirty,” 
said my disdainful sister on the station 
platform. 


them into your car, Lady?” 


And, as we turned to where 
the long opalescent lights were shaking 
across the lake, the hymns of thanksgiv- 
ing merged into the rumble of the train, 
and they were gone. 





AN AUTUMN DREAM. 


By ADRIAN V. HOFFMANN. 


There’s a little boy sits on a moss-covered log 
That hangs o’er a quiet stream. 
({ have called him back from the bygone years 
As one may recall a dream ) 
With his battered old hat, and the hair sticking through, 
And his trousers all patched and worn; 
With the lonesome suspender that holds them up, 
And the shirt that is tattered and torn. 


With a willow pole, cut from the bank of the stream, 
And a line that is knotted and old; 
With an angleworm bait that is limp, white and dead 
Since ’twas dug from the meadowland mold; 
With the pose of a dreamer he sits on the log, 
As silent and patient as Fate: 
Just a bit of a boy, with the soul of a boy 
Who is ready and willing to wait. 


The leaves of the maples are gold and green, 
And the leaves of the oaks are brown, 

And they softly sigh as they whisper “Good-bye” 
And gently come whirling down. 

There’s a soft blue haze in the forest ways, 
And a purplish glow between, 

With a drowsy spell that broods o’er all— 
The brown and the gold and green. 


A kingfisher flits to a tree that is dead, 
And a fretful jay scolds low 

At a squirrel that frisks in the maple’s shade 
Where the moss swings to and fro. 

A quail whirrs by with a startled “Peep!” 
And fades in the misty haze, 

While a woodpecker stores in a secret place 
His hoard of the Autumn days. 


Still the boy sits on with half-closed eyes, 
And wonderful dreams he dreams; 

No man may guess what his thoughts may be, 
Nor the worth of his mighty schemes. 

For the guns of the world may loudly roar, 
And the earth rock red between, 

But never a worry may reach him there, 
With the brown and gold and green. 


Now the years have come and the years have gone, 
And I am sadly wise; 

And the soul that longs for the gold and green 
Looks out through weary eyes. 

But never again can the boy return 
From the grave of the bygone years, 

And only the shadowy picture comes, 
With its tale of smiles and tears. 
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ON A SCOTCH FOREST. 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


O THE uninitiated it will be neces- 
sary to here explain the word for- 
est, as used in the Scottish sense. 

To most people, a forest is composed of 
trees and underbrush, similar to the wild 
woods of Canada and the United States, 
but to the Highland stalker it has a very 
different meaning. In Scotland the term 
forest is applied to the hills and valleys 
over which the red deer roam, compris- 
ing many thousands of acres of moor- 
land, rocks and dales. 

Years ago when St. John (the author 
of that delightful book, Wild Sports of 
the Highlands) roamed the hills and 
moors with his trusty henchman, Donald, 
he could travel for mile upon mile in any 
direction, taking toll of the deer, red 
grouse or other game as he went, with- 
out incurring the displeasure of any of 
the dwellers on the land over which he 
hunted. At the present day all that has 
been changed, and the once practically 
common land is nowadays rigorously 
guarded and preserved. Most of the 
land which in the days of Scrope and 
Scott was used for pasturing sheep has 
now been afforested by the owners, and 
acres of rough hills and sedgy swamps 
are now worth almost their weight in 
gold for sporting purposes. In these 
modern days of hurry and hustle, million- 
aires and motor-cars, the Highlands have 
become easy of access; in consequence 
of which the rise of rental of all the 
sporting estates has been enormous, and 
the demand for deer forests, grouse moors 
and salmon rivers is almost greater than 
the supply. 

The red deer which roam these Scot- 
tish forests are in their original wild state, 
though they have on many forests been 
inter-bred with deer from German and 
other herds, for the purpose of producing 
heavier heads and more weighty beasts. 


As far as the sport itself is concerned, no 
doubt a hunter who has pursued the wild ° 
American deer would find it slightly tame 
in comparison, yet many of America’s 
wealthy sportsmen cross the Herring 
Pond annually in pursuit of their favorite 
sport amongst the hills of Bonnie Scot- 
land. On most forests the head stalker 
is in charge of his master’s ground, and 
under him are other stalkers and gillies, 
more or less capable of taking the visit- 
ing sportsman up to deer. Unless one 
be the owner or lessee of a deer forest 
and has plenty of time to study the ways 
of the deer and the intricacies of ground 
and wind, it is best to trust to the efforts 
of the stalker to bring one within shot of 
deer; for the least change of air deflected 
from a rock face or hillside will upset the 
best laid plans, and the stalker who lives 
on the ground usually knows just how 
and when to avoid all such mishaps. 
The weight of the average Scotch deer is 
from 14 to 21 stone, or 196 to 294 lbs. 
—weighed without heart and liver, which 
is the correct method of ascertaining it. 

During fine weather the deer frequent 
the highest parts of the ground, descend- 
ing lower only during severe weather. 
They invariably feed up-wind, and should 
they be driven down-wind by some reas- 
on or other, they will always come up 
into the wind again at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

In stalking on the forest, one of the 
first things to consider is the position of 
the deer with reference to the wind. In 
very bad weather, with choppy and 
changeable winds, the deer become most 
uneasy, wandering into almost inaccessi- 
ble positions, as if fully aware of their 
danger. Should the wind be blowing 
directly down one of the glens, it will 
always be deflected to any corrie or val- 
ley running at right angles to the main 
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glen and the main direction of the wind. 
Deflected wind from the face of rocks or 
hills will also instantly put deer on the 
alert, should the stalker allow himself to 
be caught by the passing air, and thus 
the stalker who watches the ground has 
much to learn and take into account be- 
fore he can successfully take his ‘“ gentle- 
man” up to the 
deer. An accu- 
rate knowledge of 
the ground and 
its facilities for af- 
fording shelter 
during a stalk, 
are points which 
the forester 
should also be 
sure of. Possibly 
a short account 
of a stalk in a 
Highland forest 
may be of inter- 
est to our readers 
and help to ex- 
plain the nature 
of the sport over 
which so many 
thousands of dol- 
lars are annually 
spent. The forest 
went by the name 
of Glenquoich 
and lay between 
two larger forests 
bearing most un- 
pronounceable 
Gaelic names. 
We were staying 
with the Laird 
who owned the 
property and who 
had been kind 
enough to invite us up for a few days’ 
stalking. 

Accompanied by Donald the stalker, 
we left the shooting lodge, perched on a 
hillside, from which a lovely view could 
be obtained of the distant mountains, 
and, followed by a gillie leading a shagg 
pony on whose broad back was a deer 
saddle, we set out for a well-known spy- 
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ing place, overlooking some likely deer 
ground. We sit down and the glasses 
come out of their leather cases. Away 
to the west are some small reddish specks 
showing up against the darker color of 
the heather, but through the glass we 
see no welcome sign of horns. It is a 
lot of hinds, without a stag among them. 
We sweep the 
rest of the ground 
through the lens 
and suddenly 
some small fine 
lines, looking like 
mere threads at 
the distance, ap- 
pear from behind 
the shelter of two 
large stones. 
Snap! go the 
glasses, for we are 
assured that those 
fine lines are 
horns, and below 
them but out of 
sight are the 
bodies of two 
stags. 

Our plan ot 
campaign is soon 
formed: we could 
with safety reach 
them by heading 
straight in their 
direction, as the 
wind is right, but 
we should get too 
close before see- 
ing them and in 
all likelihood they 
would hear us 
before we could 
get within shot. 
We decide to get in at them from the 
other side and so climb upwards to spy 
the intervening ground for any deer 
which may possibly be lying between us 
and our intended quarry. The ground 
seems to be clear and now we can see 
our deer across the flat below, for we are 
above them and the steep descent has to 
be made and the burn crossed before we 
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can get within shot. We get safely 
down, cross the burn and begin the op- 
posite ascent, keeping careful watch on 
the ridge ahead, lest any beast should 
appear and spoil the stalk. We arrive 
safely behind the edge of the ridge, and 
there, about 120 yards off, are our two 
stags and half-a-dozen hinds which before 
had been hidden 
by the rough 
ground. We slip 
the glass through 
the bunches of 
grass ahead of us 
and can plainly 
see all the deer— 
the one stag a fair 
eight-pointer and 
the other, by all 
t e powers! a 
royal or twelve- 
pointer anda 
good beast at that. 

The deer are 
lying down and 
one old hind is 
facing directly 
towards us, her 
eyes as it seems 
glued on our po- 
sition. The after- 
noon is drawing 
on and surely the 
deer should soon 
begin to get up 
and commence 
feeding. At last, 
after what seems 
endless hours of 
waitingina 
cramped position, 
with the pins and 
needles running 
through one arm and leg, we see the 
royal slowly rise, stretch himself and be- 
gin to feed. For an instant he raises his 
head and his body turns broadside to 
our position. Drawing a long breath, 





we see the bright foresight shining against 
a dull background of red, and at the 
same instant we squeeze the trigger of 
the express. 


The rocks echo to the 
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crash of the shot and as the thin wisp ot 
smoke flies clear, we hear the welcome 
words, ‘‘ He’s got it!”’ and view the stag 
as he plunges forward, sways a moment 
and falls prone. The rest of the deer are 
out of sight in double-quick time. 
We rise from the heather and walk 
over to our quarry, where he lies stone- 
dead—a bullet 
through the 
heart. The flask 
of Scotch is 
| brought out and 
| we drink to the 
kill, after which 
Donald _ begins 
the gralloch and 
we turn down the 
hill in the direc- 
tion of the lodge, 
a pipe between 
our teeth—con- 
tent with all man- 
kind and with 
hopes for another 
such shot in the 
days to follow. 
Such is an easy 
stalk and _ shot, 
though luck is 
not always thus: 
wild and stormy 
days; uncertain 
winds, heat and 
“misses”’ often 
spoil the sport. 
And _ sometimes 
imaginary deer 
will appear amid 
the mists that, 
wraith-like, glide 
over the hills, or 
a startled hare, in 
the magnifying mirage, assumes the pro- 
portions of a galloping roe and draws 
your fire; or again that nervous fever, 
which betimes is the misfortune of every 
hunter, will clutch the heart and unnerve 
the arm and the stag escapes untouched 
over a distant ridge. Success is not at 
all times sure. Yet what would such 
sport be without its glorious uncertainty ? 
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THE FIRST DAY 


By ROBERT 


HE oth of November, which was 
the opening day of the gunning 
season in Howard County, Mary- 

land, where I reside, dawned clear. There 
was a bracing frostiness in the air, that 
made you feel life was well worth the 
living—even leaving out the fact that 
you held a trusty gun in your hand and 
had a good dog at your heels. 

My younger brother, some friends 
and Yours Truly had planned to hunt 
the wily cottontail on this, the long- 
looked for day. After a hastily swal- 
lowed breakfast and a couple of cups of 
steaming coffee, we were ready for any- 
thing the day might bring forth. Shoot- 
ing coats and belts were donned, and, 


guns in hand, we went down to the ken- . 


nel to get Blackie, my little black-and- 
tan hound—relentless and keen as a 
briar on the trail, At a word she at 
once started to work in a little gully just 
below the house. Failing to find any 
game here, we gradually worked across 
the hill to another little hollow, where 
my brother started a big fellow, but we 
all failed to get a shot at him. I called 
Blackie, who was hunting in another 
part of the hollow, and put her on the 
trail. The keen little hound carried him 
on over the hill into a neighbor’s place, 
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where she was broken up by a couple 
of big dogs from the farmhouse. I went 
over to her, but we could not start him 
again. 

I brought her back into our own place 
again and sent her in the bushes. Leav- 
ing her to work them, I walked up 
through the garden, in hopes that I 
might jump one, as I had started them 
in there before. I had gotten nearly up 
to the house, when I heard N.’s gun go 
off twice in quick succession. I hurried 
down to him and he told me the dog 
had jumped one at the bottom of the 
hill, but he didn’t think he had hit him. 
Well, we lost that rabbit too, although 
we hunted for him good. 

We now crossed a little branch that 
ran between the hills, and were walking 
along a new cut road which skirted the 
woods, when suddenly Blackie must 
have nearly stepped on one, for she 
opened up in full cry. Glancing quickly 
up, I caught a glimpse of a brown streak, 
and the Remington spoke just a fraction 
ahead of my brother’s gun. The rabbit 
was hard hit, so Blackie, who was only 
about 10 feet behind him when I fired, 
soon put him out of his misery. ‘“He’s 
a beauty,”’ conceded the fellows, as I 
tucked him in the spacious pocket of my 
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hunting coat. We hunted the branch 
up both sides, but there was nothing do- 
ing; so, as we had by now gotten into 
more open country where there was ex- 
cellent cover for both rabbits and par- 
tridge, we spread out, each fellow on the 
alert. Again I scored, this time in a 
tangle of weeds and dew-berry vines. 
Just then one of the fellows jumped 
another on the opposite hill and the dog 
brought him across the ditch to where 
B. and I were hunting. Suddenly I saw 
B. throw his gun to his shoulder and the 
dirt flew; also when that rabbit darted 
toward me out of the weeds, he seemed 
to be flying too with the speed of a fur 
cannon-ball. Not to be outdone by B., 
I flatter myself that I raised just as big 
a cloud of dust behind Bunny as he, 
and, although we didn’t get him, we did 
get the merry Ha! ha! from the fellows 
on the other side, who had witnessed 
our little performance. 

From here we hunted across the field 
toward a big stretch of woods known as 
The Pines. N. was walking along the 
edge of a swampy little hollow, while 
Your Uncle was a little higher up on the 
hill. Happening to be looking in his 
direction, I saw him take hasty aim, and, 
even as the report rang out, saw the 
rabbit speeding through the bushes. I 
don’t know whether my gun touched 
my shoulder or not, but the chance shot 
did the work, for my shot caught the 
rabbit fair through the head—very neat- 
ly wiping N.’s eye. A little farther 
down toward the branch N. stopped a 
grand big buck rabbit, making his first 
score of the day. We hunted this bot- 
tom which looked to be good cover, but 
could not raise any more fur; so we now 
began to work The Pines but were near- 
ly through them before Blackie jumped 
one and carried him hot-foot right 
through the other side across a little 
brook up into Dairy Marsh. Well, the 
whole bunch of us made a bee-line to 
where the hound’s music was getting 
fainter, and, while the rest of the fellows 
went right up the side of the marsh, I 
hung back and made my way slowly up 
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the centre. Now, I don’t see why N. 
didn’t try a game of this sort, as he is, 
if anything, an older hand than I at rab- 
bits; for you all know, fellow sports- 
men, that Bunny will as a rule double 
and come back very nearly to where 
you first jump him. Probably N. thought 
that following close he might get a shot 
as he doubled, but I soon heard Blackie 
coming back, and as none of the boys 
fired 1 began to keep a sharp lookout to 
the front, soon being rewarded by catch- 
ing a glimpse of the sly rascal now and 
then as he came toward me, when he 
suddenly disappeared, only to again come 
into view walking out on the limb of a 
dead tree which had fallen and about 3 
feet from the ground, where he sat and 
watched the back trail. 

Being some surprised at seeing a rab- 
bit climb a tree, I didn’t do a thing but 
miss with the first barrel, and strange to 
say he didn’t move an inch, but at the 
next crack of the hammerless he was 
mine. The fellows soon rejoined me 
and we hunted down along a snake fence 
which divided two large fields. B. and 
I were about 6 feet apart, when there 
was a thunderous roar, as a beautiful 
covey of partridges flushed and whirled 
over the fence into the next field, but not 
before we gave them greeting—B. scor- 
ing a miss while I downed my bird. We 
did think of following them up; but as 
we were after fur rather than feather, we 
decided to leave them to any sportsmen 
who were perchance out with their bird 
dogs. We now proceeded to cross this 
field and it wasn’t long before my brother 
jumped one at his very feet. I regret 
to say he missed; N. missed, and—so 
did I. Blackie gave us a very scornful 
look, as if pitying such dubs, and made 
a bee-line after that blamed rabbit, carry- 
ing him across a little divide and down 
into a clump of locust trees, where she 
lost him. Well, sir, those fellows again 
followed her, and while they stood some 
show of getting a shot this time as she 
jumped him, I staid on the side of the 
divide where we had wasted those five 
shells and again the fellows got left, 
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while_I stopped him as Blackie started 
him and brought him over to where I 
was. He had ona good head of steam 
as he passed me, but it was too good to 
miss and at the crack of the Remington 
he tumbled over and over. Over in the 
field a little farther N. jumped and killed 
another, which made his second for the 
day. 

As we were hunting up a ditch, B. 
jumped one and said that he knew he 
had hit him, so I called Blackie and put 
her where he had last seen him. She 
took the trail, but didn’t open until she 
had gotten to the edge of a marsh which 
was in the field, when she suddenly gave 
full cry and as suddenly stopped. ‘“‘Come 
on, Kid,’’ I said to my brother, “let’s 
see what the deuce that means—I’ll bet 
she has caught him.” Sure enough, 
when we got to the edge of the marsh, 
she had caught and killed him, leaving 
him lie while she went on hunting in the 
bushes for another, as though she had 
never seen this one before. To say.that 
B., who was a novice, was tickled, would 
be putting it mildly, for this was his first 
rabbit and he was as proud as a dog 
with two tails over it. Very shortly after 
this I walked into another covey of birds 
and scored a double miss, which was 
rank shooting, as I ought to have gotten 
the bird I pulled on. However, we 
didn’t follow them up, but again left 
them to the tender mercies of the man 
with the bird dog. Coming now to a 
likely looking field where there was a 
thick tangle of briars, I kicked one up 
and—you all, no doubt have participated 
in the fusillade at the rabbit which seems 
to bear a charmed life, eh? Well, that’s 
what we did in this case. It sounded 
like the battle of San Juan Hill for a 
while, until one of the fellows bowled 
him over, which was a relief to us all as 
our ammunition was going fast on ac- 
count of that blooming rabbit. Our 
guns hadn’t cooled yet before another 
was started and Blackie was joined by a 
couple of other dogs which belonged to 
two fellows who came into the field 
where we were just then. ‘Anybody’s 
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rabbit!” was the cry and we all spread 
out, keeping our eyes peeled for Bunny. 
The dogs chased him across the field 
and into a little gully. Pretty soon I 
heard a shot on the opposite hill from 
where I was standing and one of the fel- 
lows shouted that he captured some fur 
out of him. Just then I saw the rabbit 
dart out of the weeds toward me and the 
loss of the fur didn’t seem to affect his 
running gear in the least; for he was 
making very good time until a charge 
of No. 6 shot called him to order, mak- 
ing my Oth rabbit for the day. As it 
was now getting on toward dusk, we 
pulled out for home, bringing to a close 
one of the most enjoyable of days. N. 
had two rabbits; B. had one; one of the 
other fellows had one; while your hum- 
ble servant could account for six rabbits 
and one partridge—one of the best days 
I have ever had afield. 

How I love those good old days in 
the field with gun and dog! Eventhough 
some days are not so fraught with results 
as others, what man with good red blood 
in his veins does not revel in a jaunt 
through field and wood, breathing in the 
pure bracing air and hearkening to the 
music of the hounds. 


_— 
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PINE CREEK MUSINGS. 


Pine Creek is not on the map but it is 
an American stream, and, what is more, 
the name is appropriate, for it takes that 
name from the many pines which orna- 
ment the hillsides enclosing it. The 
glassy pools, which relieve the monotony 
of the rippling waters here and there, re- 
flect these trees inversely, so that the 
place presents a still more pny appear- 
ance. Coon hunters in the past have 
often had their quarry treed in these 
pines, some of which they cut down; 
otherwise there would be more of them 
—both pines and coons. The high hills 
on either side of the creek seem to be 
listening to its tinkling waters as they are 
bound seaward, emptying into Pound 
River, whose waters unite with those of 
the Big Sandy and thence, through the 
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Ohio River, seek an outlet into the 
Mississippi, which stream everybody 
should know empties its mighty volume 
into the Gulf of Mexico. That is Pine 
Creek! The trees on the creek have a 
commercial value and are being cut to 
supply the demands of the outside world 
for pine lumber. 

In the early part of July in the good 
year of grace 1907 the writer’s pocket- 
book became more lank than he likes to 
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ring mountain breezes made the work 
tolerable; so I ‘‘joined” a burly moun- 
taineer who had a job of cutting and 
peeling trees on the upper course of the 
stream, and together we did something 
more than ten trees, at 20 cts. per tree, 
each day—making a trifle above a dollar 
a day each. That was not so bad, con- 
sidering the outcome of three other par- 
ties who had a job on the lower creek. 
These contractors hired two others to 











PINE CREEK MUSINGS.——Hauling Logs on Pine Creek. 





own and he had to cast about for some 
means to replenish it, and the only thing 
that suggested itself as practicable was 
securing a job at cutting and peeling 
pine trees on Pine Creek. It seemed 
that all true woodsmen would like the 
job for woodcraft’s sake, aside from any 
pecuniary considerations. 

The forest giants cast dense shades, 
which together with the constantly stir- 





help one day, promising them a dollar 
each. The five together did eight trees 
at 20 cts., making one dollar and sixty 
cents, which lacked 40 cts. of paying for 
the hired help. Doubtless they all won- 
dered what became of the sum they 
should have had and blame their em- 
ployer with embezzlement. As to the 
method of cutting and peeling the trees, 
a saw, an axe, a sledge, a wedge, a 
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“spud” and some other tools of minor 
importance are used. The saw is used 
to fell the trees, the axe to cut notches 
in their trunks and to “knot” the logs, 
the sledge to drive the wedge into the 
opening made by the saw, and the spud 
to peel the bark from the fallen timber. 

We saw a number of raccoon tracks 
in the sands along the creek banks, but 
the concensus of opinion was that these 
animals would not do to catch now, the 
reason of which I will not take time to 
tell—to wit: that they are not fat. Yes, 
Pine Creek is an American stream, and 
some day the makers of maps will place 
it on paper, for a shack is being built at 


its mouth, while alongside of it a com- ° 


missary (though of one-horse propor- 
tions) is to be erected to supply the 
needs of the army of bread-winners who 
are going forth to fight the battle of life 
on Pine Creek. 
FRANK« MONROE BEVERLY. 
Dickenson County, Va. 


A LOUISIANA HUNTING TRIP. 


The usual amount of talk was indulged 
in, many plans discussed and financial 
matters taken into consideration. At 
least three months before the trip began 
when a spare half hour was had Tony 
would call and discuss some new phase 
of the trip or rehash the old, and Kinch 
would reiterate the statement by saying 
“By Jiminy! I'll be on hand!” Ar- 
rangements were made for leave of ab- 
sence and finally the date set to make 
the start came. Such a day! Sleet 
mixed with rain, the streets nearly im- 
passable, and cabmen charging double 
fare to take us to the depot. But wind 
and weather had no horrors for us— 
Tony, Kinch and I. We were not go- 
ing to the North Woods for caribou or 
moose, neither were we going to the 
mountains; instead, we were headed for 
the swamplands of Catahoula, 30 miles 
from the beautiful river town of Alex- 
andria—our particular hunting grounds 
being located in the southwest corner of 
Catahoula Parish, Northern Louisiana (a 
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region which will be for all time to come 
an ideal place for ducks). We had two 
double and one pump gun. Arriving 
at Alexandria near midnight, we were 
somewhat tired from our long ride, as 
we had traveled over three different rail- 
roads to get to our place of starting. 
Early the next morning, after a break- 
fast served as only those people in 
Louisiana know how, we proceeded to 
the rendezvous, where we were joined 
by Captain D., Mr. L. and J. After the 
formality of an introduction by our 
mutual friend Mr. A., who had arranged 
this meeting, the object of the meeting 
was asked by J. ‘‘Ducks!” was the 
answer simultaneously from Tony, Kinch 
and I. Captain D. was elected to act as 
guide and general director of the party, 
each of us realizing that all undertakings 
should have a businesslike manager. 
Like the famous Governors of the Caro- 
linas, it was considered meet that we 
should partake of something before pro- 
ceeding to discuss matters of such great 
importance and then for a list of camp 
requisites. Capt. D. had a list compiled 
after the experience of many campaigns, 
and after going over it carefully not an 
article was left out. There were two 
tents, a heating stove, a cook stove and 
three teams, including a double team of 
mules and wagon presided over by Sandy, 
assisted by Jerry the cook. After Capt. 
D. had given very explicit instructions 
to Jerry, we spent the evening about 
town, making many new friends in Ale x- 
andria, for we would not cross the river 
until 6 the next morning. At 5:30 we 
were at the ferry and before 6 were in 
our respective conveyances, headed for 
Lake Catahoula 30 miles away, J. with 
a fine setter and L. with two pointers. 
For the first few miles the trail was 
fair, but before we had gone a third of 
the distance the trail played out, but 
Capt. D. was in the lead and we could 
hear his cheery voice, ‘“‘ This way, boys!” 
About noon we halted and in a few mo- 
ments a puff of smoke was arising from 
a heap of pine knots, Capt. D. announc- 
ing “Here we dine today.” The recent 














rains had made every hollow a sparkling 
brook and the water for coffee was soon 
boiling. After stopping here an hour, 
we were again on our way to the lake. 
About 3 p. m. Capt. D. called a halt and 
ordered quail for supper. Who would 
furnish the quail? Tony, Kinch, J. and 
L. were detailed to get the quail, while 
Capt. D. and I drove towards the ren- 
dezvous for the night. J. and L. were 
familiar with the country, so Capt. D. 
named the place of meeting and we 
drove away—the quartette striding off 
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quartette to come in, as I was then and 
there going to bag enough quail for sup- 
per. Forty quail flushed before me and 
both barrels of my trusty were emptied 
—but not one quail fell. Kinch soundly 
berated me for not killing at least a half- 
dozen, declaring that they flew up like 
reed-birds and were as slow as herons. 
After this tirade he became sorry for me 
and took the team. I followed the way 
the quail had flown and in a short time 
the three dogs were at a stand. The 
quartette—Tony, J., L. and I—lined up 








PINE CREEK MUSINGS.—-Shoeing a Work Steer. 





into the open pine forest. Hardly had a 
half mile been made before the firing of 
the guns began and for a half-hour it 
was one constant Bang-bang! Bang- 
bang! Making a curve around a long 


ridge, we came upon the quartette and 
by this time I could drive no longer. I 
jumped out of the hack, left my team to 
Capt. D., and with gun in hand went 
like a schoolboy towards one of the 
pointers that had come to a stand within 
50 yards of the teams. 


I called to the 


and made ready. The quail flushed 
again—as fine a covey as I care to see— 
and eight shots brought down five quail 
this time. Tony, J. and I claimed two 
each; L. said not a word but smiled 
sweetly, though I am not at all sure that 
he did not kill three of the five himself. 
When the rendezvous was reached, J. 
prepared the fire, Capt. D. supervised 
the preparations for supper, Kinch and 
L. took care of the teams, Tony was 
water boy, while I dressed the quail— 
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17 in all. Jerry and Sandy, having a 
slow team and a heavy load, did not ar- 
rive in time to attend to any of the prep- 
arations for the night. We were now 
within a few miles of the lake, having 
got clear of the pine woods, and had 
entered the swamp. Early the next 
morning we hurried to the lake and 
located a camp site. Capt. D. ordered 
L., Tony and I to take our guns and 
bring gametocamp. Kinch and J. were 
ordered to prepare camp and to see that 
Jerry and Sandy earned their wages. 
When I first saw Lake Catahoula it 
was in the early morning, as I stood on 
a hillside, looking east. I can never for- 
get what I saw. I had traveled over 
500 miles by rail and 30 by team, 
through an unbroken forest, to shoot 
ducks and for several months had hardly 
talked of anything else—and now I was 
on the shore of Catahoula Lake! What 
did I see? do you ask? A lot of ducks 
—I thought there were a million—feed- 
ing right up to the very edge of the 
water which came within 200 yards of 
the timber. Being impulsive, I rushed 
up and fired both barrels of my gun, 
only to hear L. slightly chuckle and 
Tony say, ‘‘What did you shoot at?” 
“‘Ducks, of course,” I answered, and 
then I realized I had wasted my ammu- 
nition, for the distance was fully 200 
yards. When those ducks rose from 
the water, the roar was like a hurricane. 
Afterwards I learned to get closer before 
shooting, but it was very hard to judge 
the distance accurately and I missed a 
great many more than I killed. When 
the agreed on signal, calling us to camp, 
was heard, I was a mile away. I had not 
seen Tony or L. for several hours, but 
when I got to camp I had a string of five 
ducks and was as proud as a boy with 
new boots. Tony and L. had arrived 
ahead of me with seven and twelve re- 
spectively. The tents were up and every- 
thing in fine order, with a splendid log 
fire well out from the tents, a hot dinner 
ready, and many were the congratula- 
tions extended to me for my string of 
five ducks. Kinch said that it should 
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have been 50, as he had heard me shoot 
100 times that he counted. This was a 
little off, as I had left camp with 75 
loaded shells and got back with three. 

We shot ducks the next day—arising 
before daylight, drinking a cup of hot 
lack coffee and slipping down to the 
water’s edge to wait for the light to 
come. The quacking of the ducks, the 
noise of their wings as they came in, 
kept me so wrought up that I could 
hardly wait; but I had been laughed at 
so much that I secretly vowed to kill 
the next duck that I shot at. It was 
misting rain but not quite freezing. I 
wanted to shoot, but could hear no guns. 
The place I had located was somewhat 
darker than the place L. had gone to, 
and, having learned to place considerable 
confidence in him as a duck hunter, I 
waited for him to open. After a while 
—apparently three hours—I heard a 
shot. I never knew if L. fired the second 
time, as I was attending to business by 
that time, and as fast as my gun could 
be loaded and fired I blazed away for 
about twenty minutes. I only carried 
50 shells, as we would return to camp 
for breakfast at the signal. My shells 
were exhausted some time before the 
signal was sounded, but I was near to 
camp and beat all in for breakfast. By 
9 a. m. we were all in camp for break- 
fast. Capt. D. brought in a goose and 
some ducks; Tony had two geese and 
some ducks; J. and L. and Kinch had 
a fine bag of ducks and some shells 
left; I had seven ducks and no shells. 
I had carried 50 shells; each of the 
others 25 apiece. I had the smallest 
bag of game, but had as much sport as 
anybody could wish for. 

After two days and a half of duck 
shooting, L. and I took the dogs the 
afternoon of the 3d day and went out for 
quail. This evening I did better than at 
any time during the hunt. We found 


plenty of quail and a number of wood- 
cock and each bagged a fine lot. I 
carried 100 shells but used only 43— 
bagging 18 quail and 9 woodcock; L. 
bagged 15 quail and 4 woodcock. This 
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is explained by saying that L allowed 
me the first shot at every stand, and, 
strange to say, I did well. After five 
days we broke camp and started on the 
return trip, taking in a snipe range where 
we shot as often as we wished. Jerry 
and Sandy went ahead and pitched camp 
and had everything in readiness when we 
got in with as fine bags of jack-snipe, 
mixed with a few quail and an occasional 
woodcock, as any sportsman could desire. 
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McMurry, who, in addition to being 
one of the most efficient American mis- 
sionaries in India, takes great delight in 
the field sports of his adopted country. 
Very interesting is it to hear him tell of 
the many moving accidents by flood and 
field in the Land of the Maharajahs. 
The animals here shown were each killed 
with a single bullet from a Savage rifle 
—one at 50 yards and the other at 180 
yards, with exactly the same sighting. 








BLACK BUCK.——Shot in the Province of Berar, India. 





We arrived back at Alexandria at noon 
of the 8th day, all well and tired enough, 
and each of us well pleased with our trip. 
A summary shows that we bagged a few 
wild geese and many ducks, quail, jack- 
snipe and woodcock, and by an unani- 
mous vote Capt. D. was declared the 
finest man that ever had charge of a 
hunting party. T. H. Wess. 





Our photo shows a couple of black 
_ buck, brought to bag by Rev. V. G. 


MORE ABOUT SNAKES. 





A recent issue of the Scrap Book con- 
tains an article on snakes by Chas. H. 
Corbin, which states that the bite of a 
diamond rattler is almost certain death. 
At Bellevue Hospital College, 36 years 
ago, Prof. Frank Hamilton said that chere 
was not a well-authenticated instance on 
vecord wherein a rattlesnake ever killed a 
man. I have lived and traveled in several 
States where rattlesnakes were plentiful 
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—in Texas where the diamond-back is 
especially abundant—and have known 
several men to be bitten, without a single 
death among them. When bitten, some 
persons have been killed by being forced 
to swallow enormous quantities of whis- 
key (usually “‘ rot-gut’’) by over-anxious, 
excited, ignorant know alls who should 
have been a thousand miles away. A 
quart of whiskey—yes, even a pint or less 
—will kill any ordinary individual, if it 
isn’t vomited, snake bite or no snake bite. 
Mr. Corbin also states that it is a mis- 
taken notion about rattlesnakes killing 
themselves and that they are immune 
from their own poison. Ifa rattlesnake 
be teased, lifted up, turned over, prodded 
and pulled back when it tries to escape, 
with a fishing rod for instance, it will 
finally become enraged and bite itself re- 
peatedly and die. I know this, because 
I’ve seen it. No animal is immune from 
its own poison, when that poison is put 
directly into the blood. But a man or a 
snake or any other animal can drink 
—take into the stomach—large quanti- 
ties of rattlesnake venom and there is no 
effect; but when this venom is applied 
to an abrasion or injected under the skin 
by a snake’s fang or a hypodermic syr- 
inge, its effects quickly show up. Wour- 
ali is the only vegetable poison I know 
of that acts identically; it has been ex- 
tensively used by Indians to poison their 
arrow points, which, when going into the 
flesh, produce its characteristic effects. 
Mr. Corbin also asserts that the state- 
ment that snakes will swallow their 
young to protect them, is a fallacy. I 
will not say that they swallow them, but 
I have on several occasions seen young 
snakes—8 to 12 in number—run rapidly 
down the old mother snake’s throat, one 
after another, and when the “bunch” 
was in her belly she scampered off 
through the grass. The only kind of 
snake I’ve seen do this are known as 
prairie snakes. When I approached, the 
old one gave the alarm by making a 
peculiar hissing noise, when the young 
ones came from all ditections. This 


would indicate that snakes do hear, and, 
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if not, they are certainly impressed in 
some other way by atmospheric waves 
of some kind. Again he says that king 
snakes kill rattlesnakes by catching them 
by the back of the neck, coiling around 
them and s/ow/ly squeezing them to death. 
I have seen blacksnakes kill rattlesnakes 
in this way, but there was nothing slow 
about it. It didn’t take them 10 seconds 
to do the work, unwind and move rapid- 
ly away. W. B. Parsons, M. D. 
Missoula, Montana. 





GAME CONDITIONS IN MONTANA. 


For the first time in years is the ante- 
lope in Montana legitimate game for the 
hunter—the law which for so long pro- 
tected the innocent little “ flickertail” 
having expired by limitation this fall— 
and in consequence sad havoc has been 
raised with the herds that grew up dur- 
ing the term of the animal’s protection. 
While those that hunt call it sport, ac- 
cording to all accounts it re quires a live- 
ly use of the imagination to designate it 
by that honorable app: llation. Having 
been free from molestation for a number 
of years, the poor animals had ceased to 
regard man as their natural enemy and 
began to look upon him as their friend 
and protector and allowed some of the 
earlier hunters to come almost within 
touch before taking alarm and seeking 
safety in flight. As described by some 
who claimed to have seen the Nimrods 
at work, it was slaughter—requiring 
none of the craft and skill on which the 
true sportsman rightly prides himself. 
The pot-hunter of course was in his 
glory. He had but to bang away in 
many instances and see noble game fall 
before his ignoble aim. Also, if report 
is to be relied upon, there have been 
many violations of the law prohibiting 
the killing of more than one animal in a 
season. Be this as it may, there are 
many hundreds fewer antelope in East- 
ern and Northern Montana than there 
were before September 1, when the hunt- 
ing season opened. Fortunately the 
closed season is not far off—December 
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1—when game of all kinds is protected 
in Montana until the following Septem 
ber, but as the weather continues warm 
and clear and an ideal Montana fall is 
promised, comparatively few antelope 
will reman to replenish the sadly deci- 
mated herds that had become a common 
and beautiful sight on our prairies, Un- 
less the next Legislature sees fit to re- 
enact the old law, the time will be short 
ere the antelope in Montana will follow 
the buffalo; for, 
unlike the deer, 
they cannot 
adapt them- 
selves to moun- 
tains and timber 
and thus escape 
the man behind 
the gun and 
perpetuate their 
specics. 
Speaking of | 
deer brings to 
mind the fact 
that already 
quite a few have 
been killed in 
this part of the 
State, although 
itis still early to 
hunt that game. 
Those shot were 
found in the 
foothills and (pam 
brakes of the aj puae 
mountains. Lat- — 
er, when the 
snow in the 
highlands be- 
comes deeper, many parties will take to 
the timber and the usual number of hunt- 
ing yarns, in all their gaudy picturesque- 
ness, is promised for the long winter 
evenings. The man who hunts deer in 
the deep snow of the mountains, with the 
mercury trying to break out of the bot- 
tom of the tube, is entitled to very differ- 
ent treatment from the fellow who shoots 
antelope out of a buggy—at least I think 
the Sports Afield Family so believes. 
Billings, Mont. Jean P. DECKER. 





BACK FROM THE WAPSIE. 


Photo by EDWARD NANCE, Rotk Island, Illinois. 
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Writes C. B. Little of Omaha: “I 
have just returned from my annual out- 
ing with a bandaged face and a bullet 
under the bandage. I was chatting with 
a party of friends at our camp on Crystal 
Like, when a .22 bullet hit me on the 
chin; the impact flattened the ball about 
one-half and it imbedded itself in the 
bone. The shooter was some 200 ft. 
from me at the time of firing—a practi- 
cal demonstration of what a combination 

of damphool 
| and a gun will 
do. It was evi- 
dently fired by 
one of two men, 
| camping near- 
| by, who had 
amused them- 
| selves by shoot- 
ing blackbirds. 
Since returning 
home, the 
a wound has re- 
| quired careful 
attention— 
| hence this de- 
| lay. I ’fess up 
that one who 
month after 
month absorbs 
the many good 
thingsin Sports 
| AFIELD should 
| be willing to 
| give something 
like in return, 
but a mere nov- 
ice hesitates to 
butt in among 
the many able contributors you possess.” 





Our photo shows Henry J. Marcussen 
of Davenport, Iowa, after a day’s sport, 
duck shooting on the Wapsie Bottoms, 
along the Mississippi, some 18 miles to 
the north of Davenport. Now and then 
one will strike splendid flights of mal- 
lards in that section, and if your gun be 
loaded with “straight powder’’ the home 
folks will have “duck for dinner” for 
many days. 
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“OLD SAMP.” 


By AGNES BARDEN. 


66 O IT, Prince! give it to ’em!” 
cried Rob encouragingly, as a 
great shaggy black and white 

dog bounded through the yard in chase 
of a flock of shrieking hens. “ Got some 
spunk, you have!” Old Samp, supposed 
to be dozing in the spring sunshine, 
cocked a reproachful ear at Rob that 
hinted at comparisons odious, and re- 
garded the antics of the younger dog out 
of the tail of a disapproving eye. 

“ Here’s your lunch, my boy.” And 
Aunt Mary stepped out on the porch with 
a brown paper parcel which Rob stowed 
away in his jacket pocket. “ Now, if 
you are going to the trout brook, I’d 
take Samp along; I don’t suppose you 
will need any protecting, but he'll be 
grand company through the pine woods.” 

“ Oh, Prince goes with me; he’s twice 
the fun—aren’t you, old fellow?” re- 
sponded Rob, lightly flicking the dog 
with the supple end of his fishing rod. 
“T don’t see what you and Uncle make 
such a fuss over Samp for,” he added 
with roguish daring, “ unless it is because 
he’s battered and homely and a kind of 
sick chicken,” and Rob’s eyes danced 
with fun. 

Aunt Mary laughed but shook her 
head at him as she stooped to pat her 
favorite. “You wait till you’ve been 
here a week before you render a verdict 
against Samp,” she advised, “for you 
may wish to change your opinion; he 


feels bad because you won't take him 
with you—he’s just longing to go. See 
how disconsolate he looks!” (as the old 
dog closed his eyes with an air of shut- 
ting the whole weary world out). 

“Huh! he has “bout as much life as a 
stone image,” scoffed Rob. “Come on, 
Prince! you’re worth a dozen of him,” 
and Prince waved his plumy tail and 
barked a cheerful assent as the two raced 
off over the fields. Old Samp’s wistful 
gaze followed them, and after several in- 
decisive trots to the corner of the house 
and back he suddenly recollected a wood- 
chuck which ought to be attended to and 
sauntered off in the direction taken by 
the fishing party with an air of great 
unconcern. 

It was two miles to the trout brook. 
Rob and Prince hurried across the fields, 
climbed the rocky pasture slopes, skirted 
the pine woods, and plunged down to the 
narrow valley where a clear stream 
fretted and gurgled over its stony bed. 
The first cast hooked a trout, and, grow- 
ing more and more absorbed and ob- 
livious to all things outside their fasci- 
nating sport, the two worked their way 
down-stream from pool to pool and were 
well into the heart of the woods before 
Rob took note of his surroundings. 
“We'll go on and fish through the gulch, 
old boy,” he declared, as the high banks 
grew steeper before them. “ They say 


there are big ones in the deep holes,” 
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and they climbed along the margin of the 
brook while above them the banks rose 
higher and more precipitous till they 
formed a deep ravine whose dark heavily 
wooded sides rose abruptly from the 
water’s edge. “ There’s a dandy for you, 
now!” exulted Rob, proudly surveying 
his latest acquisition which made a fine 
showing on the string; a sudden heavy 
rumbling overhead drowned the dog’s 
bark of approbation and startled Rob, 
who awoke to the fact that a thunder- 
storm was upon them; black clouds were 
rolling up overhead and already the first 
big drops were hissing into the water at 
his feet. 

The rain fell heavier and faster and 
Rob hastily wound up his fishing line, 
and, calling Prince to follow, scrambled 
up the steep side of the ravine and 
crouched for shelter beneath a pine tree; 
the sky blackened and a rising wind 
swayed the tree-tops and grew in might 
till with a roar it tore through the woods, 
bowing strong trees, bending saplings till 
their tips brushed the ground, and swept 
down the gulch with such force that Rob 
clung to the earth for fear of being swept 
into the stream below; torrents of rain 
now poured down upon the beleaguered 
pair—the flash of the lightning mingling 
with cracking rolls of thunder—and 
Prince burrowed down behind the boy 
in dumb terror. 

“ Jiminy, Prince! we've got to get out 
of here—’twill be our turn next,” Rob 
shouted above the noise of the storm as 
a white flash struck with a cracking and 
rending of sound wood near them. 
There was a mass of broken ledges and 
rock discernible through the sheets of 
wind-driven rain half-way up the side of 
the ravine, and with Prince beside him 
Rob made for their sturdy protection 
and with a gasp of relief huddled under 
huge overhanging boulders. But Prince 
was uneasy; he refused to lie down and 
backed stiffly up against the rocks with 
ears pricked forward on the alert. Rob 
was too much engaged with the storm to 
pay attention to the dog, however; but 
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soon the clouds broke, the wind and rain 
subsiding, and the shower promised to 
be as brief as it had been violent. As the 
rain slackened, Rob picked up his string 
of fish and prepared to clamber up out 
of the gulch. Prince still hung back, 
but, whistling for him cheerily, Rob 
swung round the rocks, to find himself 
face to face with a den, from the open- 
ing of which four pairs of round eyes 
peered out at him unblinkingly. 

“Why, they’re kittens!” cried Rob in 
astonishment. “ How in the world did 
they ever get here! keep quiet, Prince. 
We'll take them up to Aunt Mary.” And 
laying his fish on a rock he made a dash 
at the bright-eyed youngsters, only to 
see them disappear; then, without a 
thought for consequences, Rob dropped 
to his hands and knees and crawled 
through the opening in pursuit. Once in- 
side, the aperture widened and Rob 
scrambled over the rough floor after the 
retreating kittens, till having reached the 
farther side they turned and faced him, 
spitting and growling. Thus brought to 
a sudden halt in his headlong pursuit, 
Rob, as little as he knew about the wild 
life of the woods, realized that he had 
made a mistake and backed away as pre- 
cipitately as he had entered. He had 
scrambled about half-way back, when the 
light from the opening was suddenly cut 
off, and he glanced round, to see two 
malignant eyes blazing directly into his. 

Rob stared in fascinated terror. As 
the creature crept further into the den, 
the light that penetrated after showed the 
brownish-grey body of a lynx, crouching 
stealthily and silently nearer—the con- 
vulsive twitching of her stump tail speak- 
ing her savage fury at this invasion of 
her home. Rob was paralyzed with fear. 
He tried to scream to Prince for help, to 
shout defiance at this creature with the 
brilliant eyes that drew steadily on, but 
his voice was a mere gasp and heavy 
weights seemed chaining him motionless 
to the spot. The kittens caught sight of 
their mother and at their cries her rage 
found vent in an ear-splitting screech 
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that electrified Rob into action. As the 
old lynx sprang towards him, he threw 
himself backward to the further corner 
of the den, landing on the huddled kit- 
tens; they, sure that destruction had 
come, scratched and bit with might and 
main, wailing dismally meanwhile. Rob 
felt the old lynx strike him and with a 
yell that shook the roof he whirled round 
—fighting, rolling and kicking desperate- 
ly till she was beaten off; then, feeling 
himself in a niche made by a jutting 
boulder at the side of the den, he crawled 
further in and lay there on his back, 
kicking wildly into the darkness, to ward 
of: another attack. 

A streak of light that shone in round 
th: boulder caught Rob’s eye, and with 
a faint hope that he could move the 
rock he shoved against it—at first 
cautiously and then as it gave way and 
the crack widened he put forth all his 
strength to jostle it aside, but in doing 
this he neglected to fight off the lynx, 
which meantime had crept clc se and now 
seized his foot in her jaws, her sharp 
claws cutting the rubber on his high boots 
into shreds. Rob thrashed and pounded 
with his free foot and in his struggle ac- 
cidentally flung his whole weight against 
the stone, which suddenly fell from its 
place and crashed down the ravine, while 
Rob and the lynx pitched through the 
opening and tumbled after pellmell, land- 
ing in a heap against a tree. Rob 
scrambled to his feet, and, seizing a dead 
branch, set himself determinedly to beat 
off the equally decided attacks of the wily 
old lynx. Then there was wild commo- 
tion among the rocks. Rob fought des- 
perately, calling entreatingly to the cow- 
ering Prince for help; the terrified kit- 
tens squalled within the den, the old cat 
screeched outside, and, with a howl of 
abject terror that eclipsed the chorus and 
filled the boy’s heart with despair, Prince 
turned tail and fled like a scared rabbit 
for home. 

And then, with the deep exultant bay 
of the hound at sight of the quarry, over 
the crest and down the side of the ravine, 
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swept old Samp—the homely, the 
despised, the lazy good-for-nothing! 
Eager, panting, the old dog rushed to the 
fray with the keen delight of the war- 
horse to battle. At the first onset he 
cleared the boy of his assailant and 
pinned the lynx to the ground with a 
grip on her neck; but the untamable sav- 
ageness of the wild cat’s disposition was 
now fully aroused and made her a foe 
worthy of old Samp’s best powers. They 
were pretty evenly matched; for if the 
dog was heaviest the cat was quick as a 
dart and was fighting for life; Samp 
found her a biting, hissing, scratching 
whirlwind and backed off again and 
again, only to come sailing in with re- 
doubled energy each time. To Rob, 
peering out in the wildest excitement 
from behind a rock, they seemed one 
seething mass of mixed cat and dog and 
flying fur that rolled and tumbled nearer 
to the edge of the ledges every second 
till over they pitched, rolling together 
down the steep bank and plunging with 
a mighty splash into the stream below. 
As the combatants struck the cold 
water, they separated by mutual consent 
and each made for the bank; but here the 
conflict was renewed with redoubled 
vigor. Samp was indomitable; the lynx 
a personification of reckless courage. 
Bristling and snarling, with her thick 
furry hide and tufted ears twitching with 
the excitement of the combat, she 
bounded into the air, to alight on the 
dog’s back with all her cruel claws un- 
sheathed—only to be shaken off and over- 
borne by the old warrior’s strength and 
practiced skill. Rob looked on in breath- 
less interest. The afternoon was on the 
wane and dusky shadows were creeping 
into the gulch; with all his heart he 
wished himself at home, but he never 
thought of deserting his champion. It 
seemed to him now as though Samp’s 
strength was giving out in the sharp tus- 
sle. What if the lynx’s mate should hap- 
pen along? The pair would certainly be 
too much for the old dog in the coming 
darkness. A lump sprang into the boy’s 
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throat at the thought, and grasping his 
club tighter he summoned courage to 
creep from his hiding place and approach 
the combatants. 

The fight was at its fiercest as Rob 
drew near and in the grappling pair that 
swung and circled first this way and then 
that it was impossible to tell what was 
dog and what cat and he didn’t dare to 
strike for fear of disabling Samp. Sud- 
denly the lynx was flung somersaulting 
into the air and before she touched the 
ground Samp had seized her by the throat 
with a grip inherited from his bulldog 
sire. Then, after a short decisive skir- 
mish the old dog arose, shook himself vig- 
orously, and stood panting and exhausted 
over his defeated antagonist. 

Rob drew a long breath and glanced 
from the dead lynx to Samp, whose long 
flapping ears were raggeder—his general 
appearance more disreputable than usual 
—and the light of enthusiastic admiration 
shone in his eyes as he dropped down be- 
side him to bind up a bleeding paw with 
his handkerchief. “Fine fur doesn’t 
make fine dogs, Samp,” he confided, with 
a vivid recollection of Prince scurrying 
up the gulch. And at the boy’s loyal 
tone the old dog’s tail wagged with 
true canine satisfaction. 

Homely old Samp had scored two vic- 
tories that day. 





THE BEAVER AND HIS WORK. 





These wonderfully ingenious little ani- 
mals, that two centuries or more ago 
abounded in many parts of this country 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of 
Mexico, have during the period men- 
tioned become almost extinct. Their 
skins were so valuable for exportation, 
that first the Indians and then the colon- 
ists and others following became such 
expert trappers and hunters as to capture 
them nearly all. But the remnant that 
did remain have of late years been pro- 
tected somewhat by a regulation of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co., which requires an 
interval of 5 years, after the trapping 
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season is over with, before resuming 
again—thus giving the poor beaver a 
fighting chance for existence. Then, 
there has not been so much call for his 
fur in the making of hats these later 
years, silk having been substituted. A 
law has also been in existence for a short 
period in some beaver localities, prohib- 
iting the killing of these animals before 
the year 1910. So they are on the in- 
crease, and it is well for our young 
readers to know something about them. 
There is even some fear expressed that 
they may become a nuisance before that 
time, multiplying so rapidly. 

Northern Michigan is one of their 
favorite haunts, and perhaps they are 
more closely protected there than in 
many other places. Men who have a 
good deal to do with the woods say that 
they have already flooded considerable 
areas of land by damming up the streams 
in which they have built their homes, and 
lumbermen have been put to considerable 
expense in breaking these dams, where 
the logging roads have been inundated 
by the water backed up by them. The 
honeycombing of the banks, where they 
burrow, is another source of danger to 
teamsters. They also may still be found 
in comparatively small numbers in the 
Hudson Bay territory, the Canadas, 
Upper Missouri, Washington, Oregon, 
California and Minnesota. 

Now this little animal that is capable 
of doing such heavy work is only, when 
full-grown, 3 ft. and 6 or 8 inches from 
tip of nose to end of tail and of from 
30 to 60 lbs. weight. Color, reddish 
brown; some yellowish, owing to locali- 
ties; others black, while some are white. 
The female is not quite so large and is 
a little lighter in color. Their tail is a 
distinguishing feature and also a very 
essential organ in their work; it is 10 or 
It inches long and 5% inches broad, 
straight and nearly flat; covered from 
the end up with black heavy scales. 
They use this for packing mud and earth 
in constructing their lodges and dams 
and to propel themselves in swimming 
as a scull. When in danger, and they 
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want to warn the colony, a smart slap of 
the tail on the ground can be heard half 
a mile! They are assisted too by this 
appendage to stand erect, using it as a 
prop. Some writers say they also use 
it as a trowel; but their short fore-legs 
and paws are almost as dexterous as 
hands, and these do the work while the 
animal stands on his back webby feet, 
which materially help him also in swim- 
ming, while the paws are folded under- 
neath. 

Dam building seems to be the chief 
work of their lives; and this is for the 
sole purpose of making ponds to build 
their houses in. To do this, they first 
seek a good locality—a narrowing of 
the creek in lowlands about a mile or 
more wide, between two hills where 
plenty of birch, alder, willow or poplar 
grow along the bank, the bark of which 
they especially like. They also eat a 
kind of water-lily root that grows in the 
bottom of lakes and rivers. Their in- 
stinct seems to be unerring in locating 
the dam in just the easiest place for con- 
struction—that is, where trees, branches 
and material can be floated down-stream. 
They have the shrewdness also to know, 
if the current be rapid, not to make the 
dam straight across but to curve it up- 
ward, so as to make it stronger and avoid 
its washing gut. 

They do their work at night; so it is 
only the result that can be seen, unless 
one be fortunate enough to catch them 
gnawing down trees of 6 inches’ diam- 
eter or even greater with their sharp 
teeth. They prefer the soft woods, such 
as pine, willow and poplar, and begin 
low down—the beaver and his mate 
girdling ‘the tree in opposite directions 
until they meet. Then they girdle the 
tree again a little higher up—3 or 4 
inches—then chip out between the two 
circles. After working several nights, 
the tree will fall, and, wonderful to tell, 
it will fall their way!—which is not so 
marvelous after all, when we reflect that 
trees on the margin of a stream incline 
inward and the beavers seem to know 
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it. Once in the stream, they can man- 
age it all right by cutting off under and 
side branches, and, with a push here and 
a shove there, with the help of the cur- 
rent, they will get it to the desired spot; 
but now the question of holding it in 
position comes up and is soon settled by 
their catching up the limbs they have 
gnawed off and placing them in front of 
the log. These, they press down in the 
mud as stakes, firm and solid, holding 
the log securely while they go for an- 
other—for it takes more than one log to 
build a dam. When the logs have been 
placed, they drag wood with their teeth 
and carry mud, stones if they can find 
them, and sods in those deft paws of 
theirs, hugged up close to their chins, 
and place in position to chink up the 
spaces; then turn about and give a good 
slap with the tail, which fixes it: and 
thus the dam is built and added to until 
completion, which occupies the fall of the 
year; then the late freezing tends to 
make things more solid. 

It can easily be seen that this dam- 
ming up of the river causes an inunda- 
tion of the surrounding land, the sa- 
gacious beaver knowing they must have 
the water deep enough so that it will 
not freeze up solid during the winter. 
During the construction of the dam and 
after they have got the water dammed 
up to form a pond, they go to work to 
build their lodges in some islands or 
elevations of land above the water or 
near the shore. These are built of sticks, 
mud and stones, interlaced horizontally 
with each other, and in no particular 
form save only to preserve a hollow 
within sufficient for a family of from 8 
to 10 in number. The one object seems 
to be to have a dry place to eat and sleep 
in. The door is reached from the water 
side. The structure forms a dome-like 
appearance, well coated with mud, and, 
being finished late, it is soon frozen— 
thus making a warm, dry place. Fre- 
quently these lodges are composed of 
several compartments, each family being 
supposed to know its own; but they are 
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not connected save by water—the so- 
called partitions only serving as supports 
for the roof. This community don’t 
seem to have anything in common, ex- 
cept the dam and the pond, which they 
assist each other to keep in order. It 
is said if there be a break in the dam 
at any time and one finds it out, he 
pounds on the ground with his tail, and 
if the others hear it they will turn out 
and help stop the leak. It is a notice- 
able fact that they cover their houses with 
a fresh coat of mud every fall just before 
freezing time. 

To provide for winter, they bring a 
supply of woods that they like the bark 
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ilies, which are brought forth in May 
(usually from 4 to 6 in number). 

It requires an experienced woodsman 
to locate the ancient beaver dams. And 
in planning any scheme for draining the 
wild lands of Northern Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, the beaver dams must be con- 
sidered first of all. These dams hold up 
an incalculable amount of flood water 
and are the cause of much wet land— 
land that is by no means naturally 
swampy, but which has been overflowed 
by the flowage from the dams made by 
the beavers, since water ran and beavers 
were. M. A. NIcHOLs. 

Lodi, Wisconsin. 
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BEAVERS AT WORK 





of, and place in the water opposite their 
lodges or on the bank nearby. During 
the fall they also arrange their numerous 
burrows in the banks nearby, these ex- 
tending some distance horizontally and 
slightly rising until they reach the sur- 
face. Each beaver has his own burrow, 
where he flees when molested in his lodge 
by man or beast. They only live in their 
lodges during cold weather and are 
gregarious for just this period. At other 
times they separate and rear their fam- 


Our LittLe MExIcANn Cousin, by Ed- 
ward C. Butler, Secretary U. S. Lega- 
tion, Mexico; and Our LirrLe SPANISH 
Cousin, by Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, are 
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THANKSGIVING. 





Although November, with ruthless and 
unfeeling hand, may brush away the last 
lingering smile from Nature’s face, and 
every tree and flower and blade of grass 
display the impress of her chilling touch, 
we may still find much joy beneath her 
sombre skies and amid her wind-whipped 
fields. The feathered songster has de- 
parted ; but there still remains the inspir- 
ing Quack! quack! behind the willows 
bordering lake and stream, and anon the 
whistle of rapid wings o’erhead. The 
song of the thrush is heard no more in 
hedge or thicket, nor the cry of the 
“ killdeer ” along the lanes; but down in 
the cornfield, where the long leaves, frost- 
smitten, hang a pitiful drapery about 
the parent stem, Bob White’s optimistic 
autumn call is heard. “ Whoy-e-ky! 
whoy-e-ky!” he pipes, rejoicing in his 
day of plenty. In the seared meadows 
and upon the brown slopes the jocund 
meadow-lark and graceful dove are 
sought in vain; but upon a little hill, 
where the buckwheat grew, a family of 
prairie grouse are foraging their daily 
meal—a spectacle that will, all too soon, 
become tradition. 

Elves of the woodland dismantle tree 
and branch and vine, but leave clear the 
flight of the woodcock and quail, and 
upon the erstwhile emerald of the shad- 
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owed glens have spread a russet carpet 
that makes known the presence of busy 
squirrel, and betrays the varying course 
of startled hare. The winds are tem- 
pered to the ardent toiling hunter, the 
sunshine is grateful because so rare, and 
he still finds much cause for thankfulness 
in “ bleak November.” 

Surface of lake and stream are now 
unbroken by rush of trout or ripple from 
fin of speeding bass or pickerel, and the 
waters lie grey and quiet under the 
autumn sky, save in the rushy bends and 
grass-lined coves, where may be heard 
the splash and gabble of blue-wing or 
mallard, and the hunter’s heart beats 
high. The trapper shoulders his para- 
phernalia and courses his jocund steps 
from st eam to stream, laying down his 
lure and snares—for his harvest time is 
at hand. 

Agricola’s wide fields lie cold and 
cheerless under the pale and fitful sun- 
light, and his cattle, driven from the 
smitten pastures by the cutting winds, 
low complainingly at the corral gate; but 
within is full abundance, and a spirit of 
thankfulness enters the farmer’s heart as 
he lowers the bars for these clamorous 
dependents. 

The view from work-shop window or 
from musty office is not now so inspiring 
as in the “ good old summer-time,” and 
the restful jaunt in park or grove has 
gone with the genial intervals in a sultry 
season; but within such marts of toil and 
worry an equable temperature prevails, 
and every toiler finds a potent tonic in the 
crisp air between his work-shop and his 
home. 

It would seem a sad and grievous 
thing, if, upon the day set apart for popu- 
lar thanksgiving, there were found in all 
this broad land a single individual declar- 
ing that there was nothing to be thankful 
for. The depths of sorrow have never 
been sounded. Misfortune comes, and 
wrong and injustice often cry to Heaven; 
but the thankful spirit, innate in every 
human breast, will rejoice that calamity is 
not all-destroying. 
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Within the work-a-day home of this 
journal all has not at all times been en- 
tirely roseate. The tyrannical spirit of 
endless toil has lorded it over all. That 
sombre demon, Worry—against whom 
bolts and bars are less protection than a 
cheerful spirit—has been a frequent vis- 
itor; but, after all, there may be found 
much more to be thankful for than could 
be voiced in a single day. Among the 
reasons for our gratitude and thankful- 
ness are: A fair share of financial suc- 
cess ; a greatly increased subscription list ; 
the acquisition of many new and valued 
friends and the successful retaining of 
the old and tried ; and kind and encourag- 
ing words from all parts of the world, 
which words are really “ bread upon the 
waters,” being fruitful of improvement. 
Our thankfulness embraces all our 
friends, wherever they may be; and on 
the day set apart for such sentiment may 
they, every one of them, find much rea- 
son to “rejoice and be exceeding glad.” 
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COOKING BY THE WAYSIDE. 








Did you ever cook by the wayside? 
If not, then don’t commiserate the tramp 
but rather look upon him with the eye of 
envy. There is as wide a range of way- 
side culinary artists as is shut in by the 
four walls of a kitchen. There are many 
grades between the old black mammy, 
who sits by the open fire and watches the 
possum, cook, and the French chef com- 
pounding an epicurean sauce. And so 
are there grades between the tramp, with 
his tin coffee can, and he who owns a 
portable, folding patent camp kit. I am, 
like the masses, somewhere in the middle 
grade. 

Once, down in Dixie, I fairly envied a 
tramp at his wayside dinner. I would 
have waived an introduction had I been 
invited to the repast. In that country of 
sunshine and blue skies the tramp is an 
independent traveler and he disdained to 
notice my feeble overtures. I watched 
him put the coffee and spring water into 
an old tin pail and swing it over the fire; 
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no chance for the aroma to escape in that 
tightly closed vessel. When it was done 
just right, he took it from the fire to 
cool—the pail serving as drinking cup 
also—and began to poke in the hot ashes. 
Well, those pumpkin yams were just 00z- 
ing sweet syrup, and the odor of that 
coffee! I hurried on my way. I might 
have been tempted to use violence—the 
provocation was sufficient. 

After I had been in the Southland 
longer, I learned to take along the few 
needed utensils to get a meal by the 
roadside. A long drive sometimes re- 
quired a long rest in the heat of the day 
for the horses. I became as expert as 
my friend the tramp at making coffee 
and cooked many a slice of bacon, held 
at long range on the end of a stick, be- 
fore a blazing fat pine fire. Not being, 
like the tramp, a gentleman of leisure, I 
could not take time to bake my yams but 
contented myself ‘with a bit of cold corn 
pone that did double service, being a 
plate to hold my crisp bacon and bread 
to eat. Shakespeare evidently did not re- 
fer to the wayfarer of the road when he 
wrote, “ Let good digestion wait on ap- 
petite!’ The wayside liver satisfies his 
appetite and lets digestion take care of 
itself. Honestly, is there anything to be 
compared to a meal out in the open? 
Even a picnic, where you take all sorts 
of dainties that get squashed, is good, 
but a meal prepared out-of-doors is delec- 
table enough to tempt the most pampered 
appetite. 

No one has, as yet, compiled a cook 
book for the benefit of the wayside artist. 
That word artist is well put, for he who 
attempts cooking in the open must be an 
artist and carve out his own methods. 
However, having had a varied experience 
in this sort of cooking, I feel prepared to 
point the way for some novice. 

The next time you go fishing for the 
day, be sure to take a tin pail or a tin can 
to which a wire bail has been attached, 
in which to make a cup of coffee. A fire 
of dry twigs, built between two flat stones 
upon which to rest your coffee pail, will 
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boil the coffee in short order. Put the 
coffee, a tablespoonful to a cup, in the 
cold water. When it has boiled up three 
times, add a dash of cold water and you 
will have clear coffee*without using an 
egg. Cream and sugar? Bah! black 
coffee is better and more healthful than 
the overtrimmed, pale beverage of the 
American breakfast table. If you want to 
tramp and fish for several days, sling a 
frying pan on the string with your coffee 
pail. A chunk of bacon, some salt and 
bread, with a package of coffee, are pro- 
visions enough ;.if you are a lucky fisher- 
man, you can catch fish to fry with your 
bacon. If in the spring time, a few ten- 
der wilted dandelion leaves, thrown in 
the hot bacon fat and stirred quickly for 
a few moments, make a nice relish. 
Later come the. wild berries and still 
later the nuts, which are as nutritious as 
meat. If you happen to be minus bacon 
and a pan, clean your fish, wrap it in 
non-poisonous leaves, plaster a coat of 
clay around it and bury it in the hot ashes 
with a bed of coals beneath and a cover- 
ing of blazing twigs above. In a half- 
hour you'll have a juicy, tasty fish that 
needs but a sprinkling of salt. Always 
carry salt with you; it is the one thing 
absolutely needful. Or a fish split and 
fastened to a smooth board can be cooked 
nicely if tilted toward the fire to catch 
the heat. A rabbit or squirrel can be 
barbecued at.an outside fire the same as 
the ox at the old fashioned gatherings, 
and it cooks in much less time. 

If you are traveling about in your pri- 
vate car, namely, a canvas-topped wagon 
—you have reached the apex of wayside 
living. You have advanced to the dignity 
of a grub-box, which can serve as cup- 
board and dining table combined. You 
can carry the pick of the markets with 
you and eat from dishes every day—if 
you are industrious enough to wash them 
between meals. Some sort of a portable 
stove (you can buy one or make one by 
bending down the side of a piece of sheet- 
iron) makes the cooking easier. If you 
prefer,a Dutch oven added to your coffee 
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can and frying pan will answer very well. 
To make bread, rake out a bed of coals 
from the fire, put your oven over them 
and drop in your biscuit or cornbread; 
then put the lid on and cover with more 
coals ; the crust to cornbread baked in this 
way is something to remember for the 
rest of your life. All you need for the 
cornbread is some’ sweet corn meal, 
water arid salt. You don’t believe it? 
Well, just try it on your next trip. The 
old-timer soon learns to mix his biscuit 
right in the centre of his flour sack with- 
out wasting a speck of flour. Pancakes 
and sinkers are both good cooked at an 
outside fire ; potatoes can be baked in the 
hot ashes to suit the Queen’s taste. In 
fact, if you select the provisions in your 
grub-box carefully, you can have a four- 
course dinner as easily by the wayside as 
in your own home. I lived under the 
canvas roof of a prairie schooner for four 
months and I never had better food than 
during that time. To be sure, I once 
boiled my apple dumplings in water from 
a sulphur spring. Whew! I’d “ ‘lowed ” 
on those dumplings too! But even the 
cook at home has failures sometimes. 
And there is one thing that the cook by 
the wayside always has: A full-grown, 
strenuous appetite. J. V. Roacu. 


THE FUTURE OF THE RED SETTER. 








What the future may have in store for 
the red setter is problematical; but one 
thing is certain, and that is, that the red 
setter will never take a place in the front 
rank of field dogs until he can show a 
pedigree with a better developed ancestry 
than any of the red dogs of today can 
show. 

While our parti-colored setters of the 
field-trial variety are over-developed, the 
red setters are under-developed. One 
group is high-strung and over-sensitive 
from over-refinement; while the other is 
sluggish from a lack of development. 
One group would be benefited by rest; 
the other would be improved by work. 

The field-trial group has been trained 
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and worked by the most skillful breakers 
since field trials began in this country 
some thirty years ago. An occasional 
individual from the other group has been 
highly developed, and has made a good 
record in good company. Collectively, 
these good red dogs which have run well 
in field trials would make a good group 
and their names would look well in a 
pedigree. But the trouble with our red- 
setter pedigree is that there are not 
enough good performers in it. The 
names of a few dogs of recognized worth 
appear, but there is not enough of this 
developed blood. 

And then we have been breeding the 
red setters for the show bench and have 
come to look upon the champion bench- 
show winners as influential factors in the 
pedigree. These bench-show champions, 
whose names appear in the red-setter 
pedigrees, have done nothing for the 
field qualities of their descendants. The 
name of a champion looks well in the 
pedigree, but it means nothing of value 
to the man who is trying to breed a 
high-class field dog. 

If the red setter is ever to approach 
the field quality of the parti-colored set- 
ters, he will have to be highly developed 
and tried in public trials. It will not do 
to run these dogs in the open trials 
against our best setters and pointers. It 
would be discouraging business. In trials, 
exclusively for red setters, the best of 
the group may be discovered, and these, 
bred together, will give a better devel- 
oped pedigree than we now have. Once 
we can breed a few of these setters with 
a developed ancestry, we will have plenty 
to select from which have the necessary 
instinctive setter tendencies. The good 
ones—those proven the best in public 
competition—would form a_ substantial 
foundation on which to build a field-trial 
group. 

The red-setter trials, if continued un- 
der proper management, are likely to do 
much in the way of placing these dogs 
in the position they should occupy as 
field dogs. 
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While it is true that there are many 
good field dogs among the red setters of 
today, this does not alter the fact that, 
taken as a whole, they are far below the 
parti-colored setters or pointers in the 
matter of field quality. The really good 
ones are exceptional, and, as_ before 
stated, there are not enough of them. 

We had good red setters 25 and 35 
years ago—dogs that were the equals of 
any setters or pointers living. They were 
not the show type. They differed some- 
what from the red setter of today. They 
were rugged dogs, with a working con- 
formation and the best of setter instincts. 
There was, at one period, quite a num- 
ber of these good dogs; and since they 
passed away we have had now and again 
an exceptionally good red setter. We 
may see them again. If we do, it will 
be when they are run in trials and a 
field-trial group is found through the 
medium of development. The bench 
show is not likely to help bring about 
this condition. C. B. WHITFORD. 
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WING SHOOTING WITH THE RIFLE. 








I note in the September issue the ar- 
ticle by L. H. Hand, of Indiana, in which 
he takes exceptions to some things I was 
so unfortunate as to write regarding the 
possibility of shooting birds—and hawks 
in particular—on the wing with a rifle. 
From your contributor’s article one 
would infer that the statement had been 
made that it was a regular thing for the 
writer and his brother to kill hawks fly- 
ing with the greatest regularity at 200 
yards; whereas, as nearly as I recollect, 
the killing of hawks, or for that matter 
any bird on the wing at such a range, 
was never mentioned. Perhaps 200 yards 
may be the nearest an Eastern hawk will 
let a marksman approach, but in the West 
—at least in certain sections—they are 
not so shy; and if Mr. Hand should ever 
stray away so far from his Indiana hills, 
he might have the pleasure of practicing 
on hawks of many varieties and at ranges 
much less than 200 yards, and I dare say 
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he’d soon be getting more than an occa- 
sional wing feather as a result. The 
target he shows proves nothing. Nor 
will any statement I shall make hereafter 
to those who may be skeptical as to their 
truthfulness—although they, like every- 
thing contained in my previous objec- 
tionable article, are strictly true. 

I could mention many instances of 
hawks killed at distances much greater 
than 200 yards; but as these were hawks 
sitting, it would not come under the head 
of the matter in hand. I could cite in- 
stances of jack-rabbits also that were 
killed at far greater ranges, but this 
would also be foreign to the subject. In- 
stances of single geese killed at ranges 
approximating 600 yards could also be 
mentioned, but these feats of marksman- 
ship would have little weight with a man 
who considers the killing of a blue-jay at 
114 steps a feat difficult to duplicate. The 
killing of wolves, coyotes and antelope 
at ranges up to 700 yards—although facts 
—would not be worth mentioning to one 
who stands ready to doubt any statement 
although true, still, seemingly (to him at 
least), impossible or at the least highly 
improbable. Therefore, “ Winchester ” 
will pass by these trivial matters and deal 
more directly with the matter under dis- 
cussion—namely, the killing of birds fly- 
ing with a rifle and single ball cartridges. 

I haven't the slightest doubt that your 
contributor is an excellent marksman at 
stationary objects, but I fear that his 
practice work with a rifle has not been 
conducted altogether along what I at 
least would consider practical lines. To 
be able to make the possible on the regu- 
lation 8-inch bullseye with the greatest 
regularity at 200 yards is one thing, and 
to shoot birds occasionally on the wing at 
distances much less, are feats widely dif- 
ferent. The man who had spent a life- 
time at the first would find the last diffi- 
cult of accomplishment ; while a man who 
was accustomed to hunting and took his 
game as he found it—running, standing, 
sitting or flying—would make kills that 
would prove astonishing to the target 
shot. Both might be fairly expert at 
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their chosen lines of shooting and neither 
even ordinarily skilled in the other. The 
target shooter might be able to make 
bullseyes innumerable, yet find it difficult 
to shoot a pheasant’s head off at 20 steps; 
whereas, the hunter would “chop ’em 
off ” almost without a miss—although the 
same man might prove himself a miser- 
able target shot. It is possible to find a 
man occasionally equally skilled either in 
target or game shooting, but they are not 
so very plentiful. Because one man finds 
a certain thing difficult of accomplish- 
ment, is no reason that another cannot do 
the same with ease. 

I note that Friend Hand uses a Colt’s 
rifle. I presume this is one of the “ trom- 
bone” or “lightning” models. I have 
seen men who claimed they were far su- 
perior to any lever Winchester, in that 
they were far quicker and easier to ma- 
nipulate. Now, simply because I have 
never seen a man who could take one of 
these Colts and hit a condensed-milk can 
three times before it would hit the 
ground, when thrown not over 30 feet 
high, is no reason why I should say that 
I do not believe it could be done by a 
shooter using this kind of a rifle—al- 
though the writer has occasionally done 
this trick with lever-action Winchesters. 

And now just a word about that fel- 
low who fired 16 (?) bullets through the 
bung-hole of a barrel rolling down-hill. 
No, it wasn't “ Winchester’s ” brother. I 
should judge it to have been some near 
relative of your esteemed correspondent, 
equipped with a Colt’s Lightning! 

I shall now relate a few incidents, none 
of which any of your Doubting Thomas 
readers are expected to believe; still, like 
everything I have ever written, they are 
facts and could be proven; but life is too 
short to waste in any endeavor to do so. 

While hunting in the Bad Lands of 
Montana, I remember one morning of an 
elder brother and myself seeing about a 
dozen sage-hens at about 125 yards. We 
opened on them with our Winchesters— 
shooting against a heavy wind. Five 
were killed before they flew. As they 
raised, I singled out a bird and killed it 
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when about 30 feet from the ground. 
The day before three were killed with 
the same gun—all there was in the bunch 
—at about 100 yards. I said killed—I 
mean to all appearances they were—but 
when I attempted to pick up the third 
bird, he developed into a very lively 
corpse. At first I thought I could catch 
him, for he was so badly crippled that 
for thirty yards or so I could all but 
place my hand on him. Finally, however, 
he seemed to revive and in a twinkling he 
was 30 yards away and flying swiftly 
towards the distant hills, which offered a 
place of safety. But he never reached 
them. When the .45-90 cracked, there 
was little but feathers to gather up. The 
bullet must have struck him dead centre. 
This was witnessed by an elder brother 
and a friend who were sitting in the 
wagon 150 yards away. 

I wonder if Mr. Hand would doubt 
the statement that I have killed hundreds 
of jack-rabbits on the run? And yet, such 
is the case, and all this, too, with the rifle. 
And a rabbit on the run is no easier to 
hit than a flying hawk, blue grouse or 
prairie-chicken. But I will refrain from 
mentioning any more personal experi- 
ences and relate a few of the exploits of 
those who are really experts. Some time 
ago Capt. Hardy hit over 5,000 wooden 
balls at a distance of 30 feet without a 
miss. These of course were thrown in 
the air. Mr. Topperwein, 1,000 at 30 
feet and 500 at 40 feet, and still not a 
miss. Mr. B. A. Bartlett, some 15 or 20 
years ago, broke 64,017 glass balls at 30 
feet—these of course were tossed in the 
air and there were plenty of witnesses to 
substantiate the statement. Of course, 
this shooting was at ridiculously close 
range, but the targets were not large and 
would it be unreasonable to suppose that 
any of these shooters could not score oc- 
casionally on a hawk on the wing, even at 
ranges up to 100 yards? (Mr. Bartlett’s 
shooting was done, I think, at Buffalo, 
New York. The shooting occupied six 
days. I do not know how many targets 


were missed; I merely state the number 
broken. ) 


EDITORIAL. 
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Mr. Hand speaks of the pheasants that 
he would turn “ Winchester” and his 
brother loose among, should they see fit 
to make a little trip of 3,000 miles to sat- 
isfy his curiosity. The temptation to ac- 
cept of this is naturally great; for, with 
the absolute certainty of “ hog and hom- 
iny” at the end of the journey, one can 
scarcely refrain from accepting; but it’s 
simply out of the question. Some one 
else nearer the Indiana hills will no doubt 
have to go in our stead. But I wonder 
what sort of bird Mr. Hand means when 
he speaks of them as “ pheasants”? Are 
they an imported bird or are they, prop- 
ery speaking, the ruffed grouse? There 
is now a controversy going on in the 
sportsman press over the possibility of a 
shooter’s killing the ruffed grouse on the 
wing with a rifle. Mr. Robert A. Kane, 
who has justly been spoken of as one of 
the greatest living rifle shots, has this to 
say of the performance of a Mr. Herman 
Hirschy : “ In 1906 Mr. Herman Hirschy 
stood behind the trap house and shot at 
10 targets thrown from a regulation Leg- 
gett trap, adjusted to throw the targets 
50 measured yards, and broke 8 out of 
the 10, thrown at unknown angles. This 
brilliant piece of rifle work was done 
with a Winchester automatic .22 calibre 
rifle, in the presence of nearly 100 wit- 
nesses.” Would it be impossible for a 
man shooting at that gait to stop an occa- 
sional hawk on the wing? Certainly not. 
(The targets mentioned were “blue 
rocks,” presenting less than one inch by 
three surface to shoot at. Mr. Kane then 
states that some two years ago, while 
hunting in Colorado, Mr. Hirschy killed 
five ruffed grouse in succession, on the 
wing, with the same rifle. Now, in 
which is the greater skill required ?—the 
killing of ruffed grouse on the wing? the 
breaking of blue rocks thrown from a 
trap? or the killing of a hawk? The 
questions need no answer. Although 
every statement contained in this article, 
so far as I know, is strictly true, there 
will be no more ink spread to prove any 
of them for the benefit of any Doubting 
Thomas by WINCHESTER. 
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AN EXCITING HUCKLEBERRY HUNT. 





Did you ever go huckleberrying? If not, 
you’ve missed one of the most charming epi- 
sodes of life—especially if, as in our case, the 
interest in the pursuit was intensified by un- 
foreseen and exciting adventure. Huckleberries 
grow profusely in Western Montana—the larger 
ones being found in “the deep continuity of 
shade” of the Cabinet and Ceur d’Aléne Moun- 
tains. The delicious fruit is as free as the 
crisp mountain air, and everybody—little and 
big, old and young—goes forth while the dog 
star rages and gathers in a goodly winter sup- 
ply. Though not really a tenderfoot, we had 
never been huckleberrying, and, having a few 
unappropriated days of vacation, we persuaded 
our professor to accompany us in the exhilar- 
ating recreation. To secure the finest speci- 
mens, we proceeded far into the dark, pathless 
wood—pitched our tent beside a beautiful moun- 
tain stream and arranged things, if not attrac- 
tively, altogether comfortably. 

Leaving camp one bright morning, we 
stumbled along up a caifion, and were busily 
engaged in filling our pails with berries when 
we heard a peculiar noise. We never heard 
anything like it before. It sounded like Woof! 
It was Woof! woof! That made two woofs. 
“Bear!” shouted the professor. ‘Two bears!” 
I excitedly exclaimed. Huckleberrying was 
promptly suspended during the investigation. 
Two cubs, about 3 months old, were up a pine 
tree, closely eyeing the strange invaders. It 
was the cubs that were doing the woofing. They 
were real nice cubs and their fur was sleek and 
glossy; they looked good enough to eat and 
their pelts would be an ornament to any lady’s 
boudoir, while their tenderloins would be a 
drawing card at any city Delmonico. We hadn’t 
lost any bears, and in our program an interview 
with Bruin had not been considered; but we 
wanted these cubs. They were a prize, in com- 
parison to which a wagonload of huckleberries 
looked like the proverbial 30 cents. We realized. 
that they were by far too big to carry in our 
pockets, and, as they had not been broken to 
lead, we could only dispatch them and carry 
home their glossy hides as valuable trophies. 
The professor said that he would run down to 
camp to get the gun if I would keep the cubs 
up the tree until he got back. I gladly agreed 
to the proposition. I said he would find us all 
right there when he returned. He thereupon 
struck a lively gait down the cajion, while I 
began to walk slowly around the tree, keeping 
a sharp eye on the restless prisoners. 

The more I gazed on those cubs the more I 
admired their fur. They kept woofing and 
woofing and I told them to woof on if it pleased 
them and that I would change their music 
later on. I was having a lot of fun tormenting 
them with their helplessness. I even bombarded 
them with sticks and stones, just to see them 
writhe and twist and display their attractive 


forms. Every detail of capture, when the gun 
arrived, was.carefully gone over, even the pre- 
cise spot for the professor to stand to direct the 
fatal shot. But Hush! hark! “A deep sound 
strikes like a rising knell.” 


L WOOF! You 
may have not heard it. The professor aunty 


for he had gone to bring up the artillery. I 
heard it, however—a double-barreled wail—and 
“there were sudden partings” and “Cheeks all 
pale, which but an hour ago”—Hist!—‘nearer, 
clearer, deadlier than before,” came that sono- 
rous snort. It was the mother of the cubs, look- 
ing for the absent and bewailing, and she came 
down that hill, woofing with all the vigor of a 
new convert beating the drum in a Salvation 
Army parade. 

“Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
and tremblings of distress.””’ I thought I would 
scare off the infuriated beast and threw a stone 
at her. The missile struck her amidships and 
but acted as a stimulus to her rage. I side- 
stepped, feinted with both arms and legs, to 
avoid an impending knock-out, but she kept 
right. on a-coming. I felt like the Iron Duke 
at Waterloo, when he was led to exclaim: “O! 
that night or Blucher would come!” and made 
a despairing leap for the branch of a tree that 
seemed so near and was yet so far. Owing to 
the momentum I had acquired in gymnastic ex- 
ercises, I reached it, swinging myself to safety 
and climbed, and kept right on climbing. I 
might have been going yet, had not the apex of 
the Pinus Lamertiana proved too insecure for 
a more lofty ascension. Madame Bear sat down 
at the foot of the tree and affectionately reached 
for me, but I very respectfully declined the soli- 
citation. I didn’t wish to be hugged by any 
female. I was very comfortably situated and 
preferred staying where I was, at least until 
the arrival of reinforcements. Our Blucher 
might not, upon close inspection, care to inter- 
rupt the social confab, but night would, when 
the baby bears, becoming sleepy, would come 
down and the mother bear would fondly hie 
them off to bed. But, after woofing and woofing 
and talking bear talk for about ten minutes, the 
old bear succeeded in inducing the cubs to 
descend, and they bade me a lingering Adieu. 
I didn’t see them off or dismount to reconnoitre 
but awaited the professor with the gun, when I 
slid down to earth and received a good round 
of criticism for my ineffectual watchfulness. I 
only regret that he did not arrive some 25 min- 
utes sooner, which no doubt would have given 
a more interesting if not a more tragical ending 
to our adventure. FRANK M. VANCIL. 

Thompson Falls, Mont. 
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WEDDING BELLS. 





We extend our heartiest congratulations to 
W. L. Marble, Junior, and his lovely bride— 
formerly Miss Ethel Jackson of Rockford, Ill+ 
nois. May good health and happiness attend 
them both during a long and useful life! 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





At the annual tournament of the Baltimore 
Shooting Association, Oct. 10, G. S. McCarty 
was High Amateur for the entire program, scor- 
ing 360 ex 400—shooting Dead Shot Smokeless 


" powder. 


zs * * 


Bitty HEER had his Remington gun and U. 
M. C. shells combination working well at Boone, 
Iowa, where he lacked one bird of winning the 
High Average. His score was 391 ex 400 or 
9734 per cent., which is usually good enough to 
win. 

OK * CJ 

Rost, E. StipMAN, the well-known Maryland 
sportsman, writes: “I am putting all my spare 
time in now, getting a couple of likely pups in 
trim for the fall shooting, which opens for 
rabbits on November 10.. Am breaking them 
with their mother, Blackie; and when she gets 
behind a rabbit he sure has to shove scenery!” 

s +. +. 

AN interesting feature of the recent Western 
Handicap tournament at Denver and of the 
Pacific Coast Handicap at Spokane, was the ex- 
cellent work of. Fred Gilbert, who in both the 
Preliminary and Western Handicap at Denver 
and in the Preliminary and Pacific Coast Handi- 
cap at Spokane stood at the 21-yards mark. In 
the Preliminary at Denver he broke 93 ex 100 
and in the Pacific Coast Handicap 94 ex 100. 
In both the Handicap events at Spokane he 
broke 91 ex 100. The Dupont Company rightly 
regard these wins as strong testimonials for 
their powder—*“ Emperor Fred” shooting Du- 
pont Smokeless at both meets. 

ok * ok 

WHEN you secure a good specimen afield, 
whether beast, bird or fish, how often will the 
thought occur: “Oh, if I could only get it 
mounted like life!” At such a time bear in 
mind the firm of A. F. Pendl & Son, whose 
specimens of taxidermic work are strikingly 
graceful—that is to say, lifelike. Especially 
are their panels of hanging game—ducks, 
prairie-chickens, quail, snipe and woodcock— 
worthy the attention of the most exacting 
sportsman. We know of some fifty fine pelts of 
various sorts, sent them last year to be made 
up into rugs, and we have yet to hear the least 
complaint as to the quality of their work. 
State what you want mounted and write for 
special prices. Mention Sports AFIELD and ad- 
dress, A. F. Pendl & Son, 622 Racine Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ills. 
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A NEW MOUNTAIN RAILROAD. 





During the summer of 1907 the Argentine 
Central Ry. has put in operation its newly con- 
structed line from the world-famous Silver 
Plume district to the summit of Mount McClel- 
land—a peak of the Great Divide and over 
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14,000 ft. in elevation. It is a tributary of the 
Colorado & Southern Road, and in one day the 
tourist can see the cafions of the Clear Creek 
lines, and. celebrated Loop above Georgetown. 
and the unending panorama of the Rockies as 
the ascent is made from the Graymont termi- 
nation of the main road. The trains of the 
Argentine road go to the very top of the moun- 
tain, as does the Cog Road on Pike’s Peak, and 
the two mountains are the only ones of great 
elevation that can be thus ascended in this 
country. 

No words can describe the magnificent views 
offered the tourist at every turning of the nar- 
row way towards the summit of a Colorado 
mountain. The gradual change from the green 
fields of the irrigated plains; the sudden plunge 
into the labyrinths of darkened cafions, where 
the rails have barely room beside the roaring 
streams; the sunlight of the upper valleys and 














ON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT McCLELLAND. 





mountain slopes, until the barrenness of timber- 
line and the desolation of slide-rock wastes are 
reached, and the world is at your feet—these 
are the wondrous changeful scenes, never the 
same in the shifting settings of storm and 
cloud and varying light, that will give the 
traveler something to remember all his days. 
Each year the number of tourists to the Rocky 
Mountains will show an increase; each year 
new places among the peaks are made acces- 
sible and added to the attractions of the West, 
and the view from Mt. McClelland will always 
rank as one of the most notable of the many 
that vie with the dangerous sublimity of the 
Alps. No tourists have lost their lives in Colo- 
rado mountains in 1907, but more than 80 have 
been killed in trying to scale the declivities of 
European peaks in this same year of Our Lord. 
Denver. Colo. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
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SPORTS 
THE ALAMO. 





{On March 6, 1836, 140 Texans, under Col. Travis 
were massacred in the old Mission of the Alamo by a 
force of some 2,000 Mexicans, after a siege of some 
three weeks. Col. David Crockett was killed there. 
Only six Texans were left alive after the final as- 
sault, and these (after having surrendered on prom- 
ise of protection) were all shot to death. The Mexi- 
can loss was over 500.] 

Say, you talk of Balaklava, 

And the bloomin’ British square, 

Of Waterloo and Ballyhoo— 

Why, that’s nothing but hot air! 

Like the story of Thermopyle, 

An’ yarns about the Greeks 
An’ Persians and Egyptians— 
Not to speak of other freaks. 


Why, sonny, down in Texas, 
Not so very long ago, 
They had a scrap with Greasers 
At a place called Alamo. 
Now, they warn’t so very many 
An’ they hadn’t uniforms, 
Nor bearskin caps and leather straps 
An’ funny-fangled horns. 


But what they had was powder, 
An’ by Gorry! they could shoot, 
Without the drums a-beatin’ 
An’ the bugle’s brassy toot. 
They didn’t carry any flags 
As symbols of their might. 
Just simply nerve—and lots to serve; 
That's what you need to fight! 


* * * * * * * 


The blokes at Balaklava—why, 
They most of ’em came back; 
They mighter stayed at home, those guys, 
An’ monkeyed with the track. 
They say that Athens got the news 
By one surviving son, 
The Greeks—they had a messenger; 
The Alamo—had none! 
—From Collier's Weekly. 
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TRAVELING IN SPAIN. 








As even express trains seldom attain a higher 
rate of speed than 25 miles an hour, travel is 
slow and tedious, though fairly comfortable, 
and to enjoy Spain one must assume the leis- 
urely indifference of the Spaniard, to whom 
“tomorrow” is always the chosen time. He is 
wise who carries his own luncheons and never 
are dainty tea baskets more indispensable than 
on these long journeys. Spanish etiquette de- 
mands that the traveler before partaking of 
his food shall politely offer it to those who 
share the compartment with him. It may either 
be graciously accepted or declined. In no coun- 
try is it so difficult to travel and to secure in- 
formation, as but little English is spoken even 
by important officials—The Travel Magazine. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





“Pop” HerKes shot with his old friends at 
Cleveland on Labor Day at a 90 per cent. gait, 
using his Remington autoloading gun and U. M. 


C. Arrow shells. ¢ 


AT the Waynesburg shoot, First Average was 
won by J. R. Taylor, who broke the entire pro 
gram straight—a total of 180 targets—using 
Dupont Smokeless. Second Average was won 
by L. J. Squier, with 173 ex 180, using Dupont 
Smokeless. 


ss ¢ # 


* * * 


Bitty HeEeEr’s win of the Highest General 
Average at Denver was a popular win. It was 
the first time he had shot after practically a 
six weeks’ vacation, and the rest certainly did 
him a lot of good. Billy’s old friend—Anderson 
of Kansas—won the Preliminary and there 
were at least two men from Kansas happy that 
night. U. M. C. shells got full credit for their 
part in the performance. 


AT the shoot of the Indianapolis Gun Club, 
B. E. Gregory of Indiana won the English Hotel 
Cup, shooting Dead Shot Smokeless powder— 
91 ex 100. Also at the shoot of the Tanhauser 
Gun Club, C. G. Spencer and Alex Mermod tied 
for high average with 218 ex 225; and in the 
shoot-off Mr. Spencer won, breaking 25 straight; 
Mr. Mermod breaking 23 ex 25. F. W. Hoyt 
won 2d average with 208 ex 225. All of the 
above gentlemen shot Dead Shot Smokeless 
powder. 

aa = - 

At the Columbus meet, R. O. Heikes and J. R. 
Taylor won First and Second General Averages 
with 387 and 383 respectively out of 400, using 
Dupont Smokeless. Lon Fisher and W. A. 
Fishinger tied for First Amateur Average with 
368 ex 400; F. M. Edwards and F. E. Foltz tied 
for Second Amateur Average with 366 ex 400, 
and L. M. Bottenfield won Third Amateur Aver- 
age with 364 ex 400—all of the foregoing using 
Dupont Smokeless. 


* * * 


GEN. SPEAKS of Columbus—lately appointed 
Chief Game Warden of Ohio—is doing excellent 
work, making many and important reforms, 
principal of which is the appointment of more 
efficient Deputy Wardens. It is the general’s 
intention to bring the work up to the dignity 
of the State. He is a successful military man 
and when he gives an order the same must be 
obeyed and no foolishness will be tolerated. 
Ohio’s lakes, streams and fields have suffere 
greatly from poachers; in fact, they have 


nearly depleted both her waters and her fields. 
Gen. Speaks is now making a tour of the State, 
getting in close touch with the work of his de 
partment, and is determined to see that Ohio’s 
fish and game laws are rigidly and intelligently 
enforced. The effect is already noticeable. 
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FILLING THE GAMESACK 


Is easy if birds are plentiful, if your 
hand and eye are working smoothly, 


AND IF YOU ARE USING 


THE RIGHT KIND OF LOADS 


SHELLS LOADED WITH EITHER 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 

“INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS 
“NEW SCHULTZE” or 
“NEW E. C. IMPROVED)” 


ARE THE RIGHT KIND TO USE. 






















N. B.—If you can’t get what you want from your dealer, write us and we 
will do our best to help you out. 





E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


M will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers. 





SPORTS 
THE SAN ANTONIO RIVER. 
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Thy crystal springs—those pearly founts 
That form thy gushing source— 
Thy mossy banks—thine azure depth— 

Thy rapid, rippling course; 
Thy rocky fords o’erhung by shade, 
Thy sparkling, merry flow, 
The verdure of thy fertile bed, 
So beauteous below. 


Those scented shrubs above the brinks, 
Whose many tinted blooms 

Dispel about thy fair confines 
The choicest of perfumes. 

Thy bosom, pure, pellucid stream, 
Bedeck’d with lilies white— 

All silv’ry with the moon’s soft beam 
And mellow’d by her light. 


The music of thy murm’ring tide 
That glides so gaily free 
And sings so many magic songs 
Of matchless melody. 
These all, fair stream, God’s praise exalt 
In Nature’s voice sublime. 
Let them proclaim His peerless grace 
Unto the end of time! 
—Chas. M. Barnes in the San Antonio Express. 


_ 





GAME PROTECTION IN NEW NEXICO. 

I am now located in the great Lincoln For- 
est Reserve, in the Capitan Mountains, on 
my annual hunt; but, having just returned 
from a foreign country, I did not know that 
the law had been changed and so came 15 days 
too soon, so that I can hunt only bear and tur- 
keys. But Alas! game is scarce, not because 
of lack of laws (which are rigid in the ex- 
treme) but because they are not enforced. The 
ranchmen and squatters kill game at all times 
of the year, and I was told that the rangers, 
who are also game wardens, say that it is not 
their business to hunt up violators nor to ob- 
tain evidence, but that, if they happen to find 
a Man with game they will “take him in,” 
which they can do without a warrant. I spoke 
to a Mexican sheep-herder, who told us that 
the antelope on his range were all quite gentle. 
I asked him why he had not killed any and he 
replied that he had no rifle. I had a good 
rifle and saw a bunch of five but made no at- 
tempt to shoot them as they are “protected” 
(save the mark!) by law until 1910, with a 
penalty of $500 fine and 6 months’ imprison- 
ment. The law limits the bag of deer with 
horns to one only; yet I have been told that a 
certain man had killed as many as eight be- 
fore the season opened. Doves and quail are 
also protected, but who pays any attention to 
the law? 

It makes me sad to see the game being ex- 
terminated in this way, and yet a decent, law- 
abiding sportsman has no chance to get his one 





AFIELD. 


deer, after traveling many weary miles to bag 
it. There will be no antelope to protect by 
1910, unless the rangers and other officers are 
made to do their duty and the Grand Jury 
takes the matter up. People ought to be proud 
of this great Government reserve and should 
foster the little game that is left, but they are 
in the main too selfish and ignorant to do it. 
Meek P. O., N. M. SPORTSMAN. 


—— 


NEW MARBLE SPECIALTIES. 

W. L. MARBLE, whose tools for sportsmen and 
woodsmen are famous the wide world over, is 
always adding something new to his long list 
of sportsman requisites—the latest being 
Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oil and Anti-Rust Ropes 
for firearms. These last two specialties are 
the invention of C. L. Bradley of Clarksville, 
Tenn., who has made an especial study of the 
care of fire-arms and who is reputed one of the 
best long-range marksmen in the Kentucky Na- 
tional Guard. Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oil is 
so compounded as to quickly dissolve the res- 
idue of smokeless and black powders without 
injury to the barrel, and anyone mentioning 
Sports AFIELD and addressing W. L. Marble, 
104-1382 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., will re- 
ceive a free sample by return mail. The sale 
of Marble’s Anti-Rust Ropes has greatly in- 
creased of late years—due to the fact that every 
sportsman who has used them recommends 
them to his friends. When saturated with oil, 
these “‘ wicks ’—which are longer than the bar- 
rel—exclude all moisture and air and make it 
impossible for the barrels to rust or become 
pitted. 

The factory of the Marble Safety Axe Co. at 
104-132 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., is the larg- 
est and most original sportsman’s supply depot 
in the world, and every one who lives much in 
the open—be it on the Pampas of Argentina or 
amid the rocky canyons of Alaska—is sure to 
need some of the Marble tools in the pursuit of 
his avocation. Send in your name for a copy 
of their latest catalogue and keep abreast with 


the times. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





W. A. Lone was certainly made happy by the 
result of the great Nashville shoot. Guy Ward, 
using U. M. C. shells, was one bird behind the 
highest professional, and D. J. Gibbs and D. A. 
Edwards won First and Second Amateur Aver- 
ages respectively. Both shot U. M. C. shells. 


* * * 


THE SAVAGE ARMS Co., Utica, N. Y., announces 
a new novelty, in the shape of a beautiful Sav- 
age Indian Head Scarf Pin, made of sterling 
silver, which will be mailed to any one upon 
receipt of 25 cents. Those who send for this 


souvenir will surely receive an articie of “ Sav- 
age Quality ” that will speak for itself. 
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When 

you buya 

Firearm — be 

ositive to get 

SERVICEABILITY—an 

arm you can absolutely 

RELY upon. By insisting that the word STEVENS is branded on the RIFLE, 

SHOTGUN or PISTOL of your purchase, you insure BEST RESULTS and 
obtain PEACE of MIND. 
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All progressive Hardware and Sporting Goods Merchants Send five cents in stamps for new 
handle STEVENS. If you cannot obtain, we will ship | 160-page Illustrated Catalog. Has 
» direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of Catalog Price. striking cover in colors. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, 
P. O. BOX 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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He’s not in swell society— 
He claims no great renown. 

The children run to greet him, though, 
In country or in town. 

He’s known for his good-natured ways, 
The humor in his eye, 

And e’en the dogs they wag their tails 
When he is passing by. 


Of any saving worth or grace 
He never makes pretence; 

He judges you and guides himself 
By simple common-sense; 

You’re not afraid to talk to him— 
To ask him “How’s the folks ’— 

He doesn’t try to shun you with 
Your ordinary jokes. 


He does not dance, he can not sing, 
Or help the band along; 

But when he knows you need a friend 
You like his little song. 

And, as for him, he doesn’t whine 
Because good luck don’t come; 

He says he’ll get what he deserves— 
This ordinary bum. 


When lasses in their bonnets blue 
Come begging for the poor, 

He says, “ Here, boys! let’s ante up— 
We need their prayers, I’m sure.” 

Though for religion he’s not sworn 
To any special stamp, 

He even likes the ministers— 
This ordinary scamp! 
Sacramento County, Cal. 
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A DAY IN TUNIS. 


LILLIAN SHUEY. 


Modern Tunis holds to one side of the Porte 
de France or old arched gateway; the Arab 
quarter presses through and controls the other 
side. A snake charmer hurled his fanged mon- 
ster in the air as I, with Hannah, passed under 
the gate; an Arab selling sweet-scented flowers 
pulled his hood closely over his face, on seeing 
a stranger with a camera; he dreaded that I 
should put upon him the evil eye, while his own 
look towards me was shrewd and wicked. “We 
should perhaps have brought a guide,” I said 
to Hannah, despite her stalwartness. We were 
then entering one of the very narrow streets or 
“souks” leading upward through the quarter. 
I spoke in English tut our bewildered look had 
proclaimed the sentiment. 

“Madame should have a guide,” was said in 
French closely by my ear. “Madame should have 
one who can take her to see the Bey’s palace, 
the great Mosque, and to Barbouchi Brothers, 
the greatest Oriental bazaar of Tunis.” Salah 
Ben, who thus presented himself, was an impos- 
ing figure in his flowing fawn color burnouse 
and gayly colored undergarments, and Salah 
Ben had outwitted all other guides in securing 
our patronage—The Travel Magazine. 


AFIELD. 
ANOTHER TUNA WINNING. 


Two days before the close of a five months’ 
season, the first Red Button of 1907 was won at 
Avalon, Calif. On Sept. 28 E. J. Polkinhorn of 
Torreon, Mexico, caught on light tackle a 
tuna weighing 50%4 lbs. This just qualifies for 
the Tuna Club’s prized Red Button, for tuna 
over 50 lbs., taken on a 9-strand line and a 
rod the tip of which weighs no more than 6 
ozs. or which measures less than 5 ft. No 
restriction on butt. 

This is the 5th Red Button issued by the 
Club. While hundreds of tuna are hooked, the 
majority of large fish break away on light lines 
and rods, rendering the winning of these 
coveted buttons a feat of extreme delicacy and 
generalship. Mr. Polkinhorn’s name will be 
inscribed upon the elegant Potter Tuna Cup 
for largest Red Button fish of the season and 
a silver miniature model of the great Cup, for 
his trophy case, will be presented to him. 

F, L. Harprine, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A NOVEL FISHING METHOD. 


Here is a new and novel method of locating 
fish which may be of interest to the victim of 
Fisherman’s Luck. I do not vouch for its truth- 
fulness, though it was told to me with the pro- 
foundest asseveration that it is true. If it isa 
fish lie, it is ingenious enough to deserve pub- 
licity. 

The residents of a Minnesota lake resort were 
mystified, not to say piqued, by the fact that a 
boy of the vicinity always returned from his 
fishing trips with a big catch, even when every 
one else had to report failure. He was finally 
persuaded, somewhat reluctantly, to divulge 
the secret of his success. Having caught his 
first bass, the most difficult part of his program 
was accomplished. He immediately proceeded 
to attach to the fish, by means of a cord of suit- 
able length, a sealed can or empty bottle; the 
fish was then returned to the water and by 
means of this novel device led the fisherman to 
the feeding grounds of the school. The rest 
was easy and an invariably big catch resulted. 
This merely verifies what every sensible fisher- 
man knows, namely—that the small boy can 
generally give him valuable pointers regarding 
the surest methods of luring fish, and the wise 
man seldom disregards such sources of infor- 
mation. CLARENCE A. MURCH. 

Kearney, Neb. 
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Geo. VoLK had the honor of beating his old 
friend “Pop” Heikes at the Jackson (Mich.) 
shoot. Volk scored 195 against Heikes’ 192 out 
of 200. Both were shooting U. M. C. Arrows. 
Ben Scott won the Third Average with a score 
of 189 ex 200, shooting U. M. C. Arrows, and 
Geo. Miller won Fourth with a score of 186 ex 
200, shooting U. M. C. Nitro Clubs. 








